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The Rey. Dr. Warren Randolph, secretary of the 
International Lesson Committee, desires to have it 
known that the next International Sunday-school 
Convention is to be held at St. Louis in September 
1893, instead of in September, 1892, as was errone- 
ously stated in his circular-letter on the subject of 
the International lessons, as published in these pages, 
in the issue of April 16, 1892. 


Modern science, it is suggested by Professor J. T. 
Rothrock, suggests the truth of immortality. Half a 
century ago, science saw no permanence in nature. 
All things rose, culminated, and perished in g world 
of ceaseless change. The very conception of perma- 
nence was outlawed as unscientific. But with the 
doctrine of the persistence of force, a different point 
of view was reached. It now was seen that under all 
the fashion of the world that passes away there lay 
an element of profound permanence, which did not 
change even when there was the appearance of 


oss | reprimanded, or punished, for doing wrong, only an 


>} rest for the mind, and that its removal would bring 


change. Thus an analogy was furnished for the faith 
that the soul has been created and endowed with the 
same persistence through all changes, even the most 
destructive in appearance. 


Commending a child when he has done well is a 
parent’s or teacher’s duty, because it is the child’s 
due. But there is a pernicious way of sowing com- 
mendation broadcast, a way of commending in the 
abstract without having anything to commend. 
“ That is a good girl,” said a mother when her little 
girl had done well. “She's always good,” added an 
aunt. “Always good,” added a grandparent, with 
emphasis. And so the mother’s original commenda- 
tion falls in value. The child knows that it was 


hour before ; she knows that she is taught to confess 
sin in prayer. She does not know how these things 
can be. So confession of sin and commendation for 
right become void of meaning and weak in effect. 
And the moral nature does not, under this false 
and conflicting teaching, wax stronger. 





Bright sayings of to-day are quite likely to be 
repetitions of bright sayings of a former age. Yet it 
does not follow that those who say these things as 
fresh are plagiarists. The same truth suggests itself 
to different minds at different times in the same form, 
and even with the same illustrations. A well-known 
modern educator has said, in affirming the superiority 
of the teaching process over the lecture system, that 
if you set empty bottles in a row, and throw water at 
them from a bucket, you will hardly get more than 
a few drops into any one of them ; while if you take 
one of those bottles by the neclt, you can fill it from 
a pitcher without spilling any water. And here in 
Ben Jonson’s “ Timber,” or “ Discoveries,” a sort of 
commonplace-book published after his death fully 
two and a half centuries ago (a finely edited edition 
of which has just been issued by Professor Schelling), 
we find the same truth in almost the same phrasing : 
“If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it re- 
ceives little of it; but with a funnel and by degrees, 
you shall fill many of them, and spill little of your 
own ; to their capacity they will receive and be full.” 
The new is old, and the old is new; and the wise 
householder brings from his mental treasure “ things 
new and old.” 





It is no argument for a belief that it furnishes a 


things they had rested in, and are bidden to seek a 
deeper foundation for their confidence. The progress 
of men in spiritual apprehension has been very largely 
the abandoning of the false rests of half-truths, that 
they may be guided by God’s Spirit into all truth. 
It is true that the goal of all his leading is in rest; 
but rest in the tguth is the only rest the Lord gives 
to his people. 


GOD’S STAMP OF NOBILITY. 


Some orders of nobility are invisible. The letters 
patent creating these orders will not be legible until 
they are seen under the new light of eternity. Yet 
the spiritual realm, no less than old-world courts, 
contains its noble ranks and orders. They are not 
established arbitrarily ; but God sets his stamp of 
nobility on those who look at life as he does, and who 
give their “ best thoughts to the best things.” 

We should find it most interesting, if we could 
know how God ranges souls on the comparative scale. 
For us to assume to make the infinitely refined spir- 
itual judgment required for any true ranking of men 
according to intangible spiritual worth or inward 
nobility, would be as impossible as for a child to de- 
cide on the chemical rays of different stars. Yet how 
unerringly God discriminates between the characters 
of different good men, and how truly he knows why 
one star differeth from another star in glory! God 
knew Abraham’s spiritual characteristic of fidelity, 
and counted on it. He calls Job a perfect and an 
upright man. His integrity stood out before God as 
his chief spiritual value. Timothy’s love of souls was 
made evident when it was said of him by God’s mes- 
senger, “ I have no man like-minded who will natu- 
rally care for your state.” Daniel’s characteristic 
desire to penetrate into divine truth was appreciated 
and fulfilled in the celestial court, and his letters 
patent hailed him, “O man, greatly beloved!” .The 
open and implied teaching of the Bible is that each 
one is valued at his true worth spiritually, and that 
differences in spiritual worth exist as truly and in- 
evitably as they do in the natural world. 

Of the two apostolic churches of Berea and Thessa- 
lonica, “ these” of Berea “ were more noble,” because 
“they received the word with all readiness of mind, 
examining the scriptures daily, whether these things 
were 80.” Here we see the estimate that God places 
on the study of the Bible. The crown of approval 





a state of unrest. Every creed in the world might 
be defended on this false ground that it gives rest 
and quiet to the minds which embrace it. The| 
Booddhist, who “ takes refuge with the Booddha, the 


| fell on those who tested the reality of what God had 
said. The king himself created the Bereans peers in 


the new kingdom. An illustrious circle, the nobility 
of the present age, is formed of those whose chief pur- 





law, and the order,” finds a sense of restfulness attend- 
ing this resignation of himself to a system which is 
from first to last a slander on our Creator. Many | | 
have left the Protestant for the Roman Catholic | 

Church for the sake of the rest that comes from sub- | 
mission to an absolute, living authority. Cardinal 
Newman went over to escape from the restless activity 
of his naturally skeptical infellect. Even infidelity 
has been welcomed as cutting the knot which it 
troubled the mind to untie, and bringing thus a cer- 
tain calm to the spirit. It is, as the prophet Micah | 





discovered, sometimes an evidence of the Divine pres- ' 





suit and delight is to search deeply into tlte revela- 
tions of the written Word. The circle is not only 
illustrious, but large ; for there never was a time 
when the study of the Bible was so general and so 
profound as at present. How many are the choice 


, and noble spirits who desire to apprehend the fullest 


possible import of the Scriptures, both in the region 
of exalted truth for its own sake, and in the region 


| of spiritual revelation as applied to practical Chris.’ 


tian living and to all kinds of Christian beneficence ! 
Bishop Blongram, in his “ Apology,” says, “ Luther 
re-opens a shut book, and all is done.” Luther re- 


ence and working, that men are called away from the © 
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opened a shut book for his age, but the great number 
of those who open it and keep it open in our day 
would astonish and delight the soul of Luther. A 
shut Bible is a dumb Bible. An open Bible is a 
spéaking voice. The number of Bibles distributed 
forms an uncertain criterion of spiritual good accom- 
plished ; for still the vital fact is unrevealed as to 
how many open the Book, read, study, and absorb it 
into the life. It must be a closed book to a great 
degree ‘to all who are not illumined by the Spirit’s 
light as they read. 

It suggests the working of some insidious and an- 
tagonistic power, when we note how gently and how 
without observation the lids of some Bibles close, and 
how imperceptibly the insignia of nobility slip away 

‘from their owners. How to open and keep open shut 
Bibles is still a problem for Christian workers, even 
though it is true that great numbers are already bent 
over its pages in rapt and earnest study. It requires 

.more energy to open a shut Bible, whether closed de- 
liberately or carelessly, than to lift soldered bands 
riveted with clasps of steel, and more ingenuity than 
to discover the spring of the subtlest lock. But the 
hasps are on the indifferent heart,—th® bands of brass 
are on the sin-bound conscience, and the subtle spring 
that holds most tenaciously is the proud will, content 
to remain ignorant of the beauty of the heavenly 
revelation. 

The bonds that would have kept the Bible a shut 
book fell away at the very outset for the Bereans, 
and immediately under the study—the searching 
study of the Word—they were ennobled. The em- 
phasis is laid, not only on the “ ready receiving,” but 
on the search “ whether these things were so.” “It 
is,” says Miss Havergal, “a most serious thought for 
many comfortable daily readers of the Bible, that, if 
they are only reading, and not searching, they are 
distinctly living in disobedience to one of his plainest 
commands. What wonder if they do not grow 
thereby!” 

How shall we increase the number of these “ souls 
of ampler fate,” these more noble ones whose destiny 
as students of the revelation of God is to scatter light 
and truth, and to turn others to the same ready re- 
eeiving and daily examining? One way is to place 
the very words of the Bible in the susceptible minds 
of the young, so that one day, if not at once, the 
Spirit may flash the spiritual import and the inward 
significance into the outward symbol. All historical, 
mental, moral, spiritual light that plays upon Scrip- 
ture, helps to reveal in part its unfathomable deeps. 
The strdy of itself by itself never fails to make mani- 
fest its self-revealing power. 

Intrinsically like Him whose word it is, how shall 
not its majestic pages ennoble him who dwells upon 
their superlative, inestimable, imperishable truths? 
More and more noble are they whose characters are 
molded by the distinctly formative power of such 
truths readily received and daily searched for. Light, 
nobility, grandeur, and glory are the sovereign revela- 
tion and the imperial impartation to each devoted 
student of the thoughts of God. The crown of char- 
acter is the living out of truths which we apprehend 
through the spiritual search for them. There follows, 
from this, beautiful and powerful influence for truth 
among men, and a supreme loyalty and a paramount 
fealty, which the ranks of such a spiritual nobility 
rendezs as its least homage to God. 

That he who formed the holy ranks of angels 
and archangels, the celestial order of cherubim and 
seraphim, the princely peerage of spiritual principali- 
ties and powers, should set us, his spiritual sons, in & 
sphere a little lower than that of the angels, in ranks 
of nobility according to our devotion to his revelation 
of himself to us, is not strange. Stranger it is that we 

do not strive with a more strenuous devotion to ren- 
der the noble expression of the truth in our lives 
less disparate to the nobility of the high truth that 
has come down from heaven to us. 


characters, and are ennobled by Ged in that invisible 
realm where nobility of character is estimated by 
celestial criterions. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
Norse.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other’ departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place herd are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


The highest evidence of the truth ot Christianity is 
found in its adaptation to the uttermost needs of every 
human soul, and in the historic witness of its regenera- 
tive power in the individual and in society. Proofs 
about Jesus Christ as a historic personage have their 
value to an open-minded: truth-seeker; but the proof of 
proofs of his redeeming love is to be found in the per- 
sonal experience of that redeeming love, which is assured 
to whoever will commit himself to him trustfully, A 
man is slowly sinking under the power of a deadly 
disease. A physician of world-wide prominence says to 
him, “Trust yourself to me, and I will. cure you.” 
“Prove to me that you can do it, and I -will trust you,” 
is the sick man’s answer. “ Look, if you choose, to the 
record of my works in this line, as an encouragement to 
your trust in me,” responds the physician; “but know 
that only as you trust me sufficiently to doas I prescribe, 
can I prove my power to cure you.” Paul the apostle 
came to the conclusion, after his experiments in the line 
of arguing questions with the Athenians, that the proffer 
of Christ crucified to the perishing sinner was a better 
process than the best mode of discussing about Christ. 
“For seeing that in the wisdom of God the world through 
its wisdom [through its mere study of external evidences 
of truth] knew not’ God, it was God's good pleasure 
through the foolishness [the simplicity] of the preaching 
[the simple declaring of the gospel message] to save them 
that believe.” And this is a truth universal. The best 
proof of the best thing is ever to be found in its testing. 
Yet how many there are who stand aloof from Christ’s 
loving service, and ask to have the truth of his power 
made plain to them before they will test it in their own 
experience. One of these outside waiters, who is making 
this mistake, in all apparent sincerity, writes from his 
Pennsylvania home to my : 

Do you publish a work bearing directly upon the evidences 
of Christianity? If not, will you oblige a subscriber by refer- 
ring me to the publisher of such a work, if you know of one? 
I am trying to be a Christian, but am an honest doubter. 
There are four religionr recognized in the world to-day, as I 
understand it, and the question with me is, Which is the reli- 
gion? I am troubled with doubts as to the genuineness of the 
Christian religion ; as to the so-called man Christ Jesus’ being 
a‘ sacrifice for the sins of the world; as to his being the Re- 
deemer of the world, and the mediator between God and man. 
I am open to conviction, and should like so much to have my 
faith strengthened. I have prayed to God to enlighten my 
mind and my understanding, and he seems to be directing me 
to read what learned Christian men have written upon the sub- 
ject. I have recently read of the discoveries respecting the 
Pharaohs, and my faith has been greatly strengthened in that 
direction, I have also read “ The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” by Mr. Gladstone, and have derived great benefit 
therefrom; but I am still not satisfied, thinking that there are, 
perhaps, works published by some distinguished men bearing 
directly upon evidences of Christianity that may prove the 
ultimatum in establishing my belief in the atonement of Jesus, 
the so-called Christ. If you can and will direct me in this 
matter, I shall esteem it a great favor, and hope that it may 
prove a blessing to you, in that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. 

The Sunday School Times does not publish any special 
‘“‘work bearing directly upon the evidences of Chris- 
tianity.” Among the many good works of this sort that 
are available in compact form, there may. be named, 
Professor George P. Fisher’s “ Manual of Christian Evi- 
dences,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
at seventy-five cents; together with Dr. Bushnell’s “The 
Character of Jesus, Forbidding his Possible Classification 
with Men,” published by the same house, at sixty cents. 





Those who put God’s Word to the test, and ex- 
amine daily whether these things are so, most surely 





by this contact with the Word ennoble their own 


| A somewhat larger work, showing the power of Chris- 


by the Scribners, at $2.50. But, after all, the better way 
for this Pennsylvania inquirer, and for all others in his 
state of mind, is to study the character and teachings of 
Jesus Christ, and to trust him to the extent td which he 
asks to be trusted. He who would serve God wholly 
and heartily, and in this purpose studies the teachings 
and the life of Jesus as one who claims to be thie Saviour 
of all who trust him, is sure to have all the evidence of 
the truth of Christianity that he needs or cares to have. 
“My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me,” says 
Jesus. “If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
from myself.” As to the philosophy of the atonement 
and other things of that sort, one may still be in doubt 
while trusting Jesus Christ unqualifiedly as his Saviour. 


“ON A RELIGIOUS AND GLADSOME SONG.” 
BY CHARLOTTE M, PACKARD. 


The sweet old words come rippling down, 
Like thrushes’ song In spring. 

The gladness of a soul upborne 
Past every changeful thing. 


Sunshine and bloom, and peaceful hours, 
And love to rapture grown; 

The poet of an ancient day 
Has made his joy our own. 


Stern centuries, wheeling slowly by, 
Have buried pope and king 

And statesman, all whose words are lost, 
While these float wing-a-wing. 


No earthly passion speaks in them, 
Yet warm, and full, and free, 

Born at the Fountain-head, it seeks 
Again the soundless sea. 


For He in whom we live and move 
The poet’s yearning knew, 
Stopped to inspire the song, and made 
The bard immortal too! 
Brunswick, Me. 





THE STORY OF A LETTER. 


BY BISHOP JOHN H, VINCENT, D.D,, LL.D. 


I have in mind an ancient city, a heap of ruins to-day, 
once the glory of the plain on which it rose, of the moun- 
tains that overshhdowed it, and to the sides of which it 
clung. A beautiful sea stretched out from its presence 
towards the setting sun. The great land that lay back 
or it, the islands that dotted the classic sea in front of it, 
the distant cities and shores that sent their rich and 
varied commerce to its gates,—all these knew of it and 
praised it and patronized it. It was a rich and busy 
city, crowded with peoples of all lands and tongues. 
Caravans of camels came from afar to its gates on the 
east, and fleets of ships pressed into its ample harbor on 
the west. 

To-day silence reigns over the empty- plain. The 
desolate hills echo to the cry of wild birds and of wild 
beasts. Rich ruins are buried under the surface of this 
once populous plain,—ruins of theaters and temple, which, 
but for the enterprise of eager scholars in distant lands, 
had never again been known, But few of the names of 
its architects, merchant princes, conquerors, rulers,— 
mén who rolled in wealth and ruled in unrighteousness, 
—can be recalled from the pages of history or from in- 
scriptions to be found among its ruins. The wonder of 
wonders in that ancient metropolis was a temple, an edi- 
fice so noble as a work of art as to be regarded one of 
the wonders of the ancient world. In its central and 
sacred cella stood the image of the goddess to whom this 
miracle of architecture was dedicated. The goddess and 
her shrine were the pride of the citizens. It was at once 
a temple, a treasure-house of-art, and a bank of deposit 
for the wealth of the land in which it stood. 

This matchless temple was of marble. It was sur- 
rounded by graceful and stately columns, many of them 
the gifts of kings. » It stood on a platform four hundred 
and eighteen feet in length, and two hundred and thirty- 
nine feet'in breadth, and was itself in size nearly three 
hundred and forty-three by one hundred and sixty-four 
feet. But mere figures put down on paper can give 
little idea of the vastness, symmetry, and beauty of the 
structure. Within the central chamber, with its folding 
doors of cypress-wood, stood an altar constructed and 
carved by an immortal artist; and here, too, was the 
rude but venerated statue of the goddess whose praise 
was on the tongues of the multitude. 

The goddess in her magnificent temple brought trade 





| tianity as a world regenerator, is Uhlhorn’s “* The Con- 
flict of Christianity with Heathenism,” also’ published 





to the. city, and the manufacture and sale of portable 
shrines of the image, the altar, the ce//a, and the temple 
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itself, became a profitable business to multitudes of 
people; for where idolatry reigns, idols are direct 
sources of revenue. And the revenue strengthens the 
‘faith of the people in the system of idolatry which so 
well serves them. Nothing could so easily bring into 
prominence and into disrepute a person, or a class of per- 
sons, as open opposition to the ideas, traditions, and se - 
vices on which that particular idolatrous scheme depends. 

In an ancient book, reputed to have been written by a 
wise and traveled physicianga book for good reason 

‘greatly venerated by Christian people," we have a most 
entertaining chapter, which illustrates the statements I 
have made touching the splendor of this Eastern temple, 
the popularity of its goddess, and the exceeding unpopu- 
larity of certain persons whose novel teachings and 
growing influence seemed to imperil the standing of the 
goddess and her commercial value to certain tradesmen 
in the city. 

It was in the century—the central century of all his- 
tory—when the Christ came and established his Church, 
and sent forth his apostles, that this great city, with its 
temple and goddess, comes to our notice as students of 
the sacred Scriptures. During this first century of our 
era the Word of Life went throughout the world, and 
everywhere one might find little circles of chosen be- 
lievers who studied the Jewish Scriptures through new 
eyes, and with new wonder and delight heard the Chris- 

‘tian story as told by eye-witnesses who had seen the 
Lord, or who had received his blessed Holy Spirit. In 
this city by the sea, and under the shadow of this stately 
Ionic temple, were just such clusters of believing and 
chosen and faithful ones, who, being true Christians, 
were firm protestants. The early Christians were 
protestants against Judaism, idolatry, and all empty reli- 
gious ceremonial. They were a people who met together 
frequently for prayer and praise, for the hearing and the 
reading of God’s Word, and for conversation about the 
things of the newly revealed and spiritual kingdom of 
God. They worshiped with simplicity, thoughtfulness, 
and fervor. Some of them were Jews, and some were 
Gentiles,—brethren beloved in the Lord, a handful in 
the midst of a multitude, a sacred remnant in a world of 
sin and darkness. 

What a delight it would be to read a full history of 
that little Ephesian company from the day that the 
gospel was first given to them ; to read the details about 
the visits of Paul, and Aquila, and Priscilla; [about 
Apollos the Jew, “alearned man,” “mighty in the 
Scriptures,” “fervent in spirit,” who, coming to Ephe- 
sus, learned from Aquila and Priscilla ‘the way of God 
more perfectly ;” about Paul’s residence of three years ; 
how he taught the gospel here, discussed with the Jews, 
exposed the sins and follies of the people, reached out 
into the regions about Ephesus, and, under God’s gracious 
guidance, developed an intense and widespread faith in 
Christ, of the extent of which we may judge from the 
tumult occasioned in the city by the sensitive “ silver- 
smith, which made silver shrines of Diana.” How inter- 
esting would it be to read an account of Paul when he took 
in hand to write that first letter to the believers over in 
Corinth; what he had heard about them; what secret 
prayers he offered in some Ephesian house in their be- 
half! And here at Ephesus long lived and labored the 
venerable Apostle John, a constant blessing to all the 
people, to whom he said again and again, when he had 
strength to say little else, “Little children, love one 
another.” 2 

It was to the disciples, the saints and faithful in this 
city of Ephesus, that Paul wrote one of his most interest- 
ing letters. For after all the discussion as to whether 
Paul did write it, and as to wkether it was to the Ephe- 
sians that he wrote it, the weight of evidence is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the affirmative proposition in 
both cases. Paul wrotetheletterinGreek. The original 
manuscript was long ago lost, but innumerable copies were 
made. Thewhole letter was frequently read in public, and 
by many disciples every word of it memorized. It was 
prized as an inspired message from: God. Early and 
fow venerable copies of it remain. We may feel well 
assured that the letter remains unchanged,—Paul’s word 
to the early Church at Ephesus and elsewhere; God’s 
word to the Church of the ages, everywhere. 

A letter written by such a man as Paul to such a com- 
thunity of believers as that must have been in a city 
like Ephesus, with its idolatry, its luxury, its false no- 
tions of this life and of the religious life, would give 
material for a fine study in his character and the age in 
which he lived. Would he write about the architecture 
or natural scenery of Rome and Italy? Would he give 
his views on the political conditions of Rome at the time? 


1 Acta Apostolorum, Cap. XTX. 


What topics would such as Paul discuss when addressing 
such disciples as were gathered in such a city as Ephesus? 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Nore.—A second letter on this subject will follow, next week.—- 
Tue Epirtor. } 





THE EIGHTY-FOURTH PSALM. 
BY THE REV. D. D. TOMPKINS McLAUGHLIN. 


How dear thy tabernacles, 
Jehovah, God of hosts! 
For thee my soul is longing, 
In thee my spirit boasts. 
I faint to reach the hallowed ground, 
The courts where thou, my God, art found ; 
My heart and flesh cry out for thee, 
The living God, thy face to see. 


The sparrow finds a dwelling, 

The swallow builds a nest ; 
’Tis close beside thy altars,— 

There they securely rest. 
In quietness they rear their young, 
Where soars to thee the sacred song,— 
Jehovah, God of hosts, my King, 
With these my sou] shall joyous sihg. 


Happy are they whose dwelling; 

O God! is in thy house; 
They bring thee ceaseless praises, 

And pay their solemn vows. 
Happy the men whose strength is found 
In service on this hallowed ground ; 
To truth and right their heart is wed, 
The path of holiness they tread. 


While in “the vale of weeping,” 
Their tears are changed to joy ; 

Springs bubble up in parchéd grounds, 
Thirst can no more annoy. 

By autumn’s rains with blessings clad, 

It makes the hearts of many glad; 

From strength to strength they onward go, 

To God in Zion bending low. 


O God of hosts, Jehovah, 
Now listen to my prayer! 
Give ear, O God of Jacob, 
And make me still thy care ! 
O God, our shield, behold, behold ! 
Look on thy Anointed as of old; 
Look, lighting smiles upon his face, 
Cheering with fresh supplies of grace. 
’Tis better than a thousand, 
One day within thy courts, 
Than all the gilt-wrought curtains, 
Where wickedness resorts. 
I’d choose the threshold of thy gates, 
There standing like to one who waits 
The humblest service to fulfil ; 
To do and suffer all thy will. 


A great God is Jehovah ; 

He is a sun and shield; 
Jehovah grace and glory 

Will to his people yield. 
No good thing will he e’er withhold 
From those who in his ways are bold. 
O God of hosts ! our homage see; 
Happy the man who trusts in thee. 

Litchfield, Conn. 


THE REPENTANT RABBL. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ABRAM 8. ISAACS, 


The Talmud, which, with its twin streams of law and 
legend, represents a literature extending over nearly ten 
centuries, contains many an apt tale illustrative of the 
teacher’s mission. While not deficient in pedagogical 
methods, the rabbis preferred the story, the allegory, to 
drive home a moral truth. When the people, on the 
downfall of their nationality, were converted from so!- 
diers into stadents, learning attained a profound signifi- 
cange among them, and its obligations as well as privi- 
leges were emphasized in popular anecdotes and legends 
that have been preserved. One of the most charming of 
these can be thus paraphrased. 

It was a proud moment for the young Rabbi Eliezer 
when, his studies ended, he left the academy, and, full of 
hope, set out for his native place. He had completed, 
with rare diligence, the course assigned, and attained 
the highest rank among his companions. He was familiar 
with the Jaw and the testimony, with the traditions of the 
schools, from their earliest foundation, with the best 
learning of his time. His rapid progress, his industry 
and acumen, had aroused the undisguised admiration of 
his associates, and the warm praise of the master. That 
a large amount of pride mingled with the young man’s 
intense feeling of satisfaction was perhaps natural. 





“My pupil,—nay, my teacher,” said his master, as the 








hour of departure approached, “for my pupils are my 


teachers,—what advice can I give you at this moment? 
You have knowledge, you have ambition, you have 
gained our admiration. The gifts which God has be- 
stowed on you are not to be abused. Of all men it is the 
gifted teacher whose responsibilities are the most sacred. 
Let me, then, exhort you to observe this rule: ‘ Be 
pliant always as the reed; that is, be kindly to all. 
And never be unyielding like the cedar; that is, unfor- 
giving to him who insults you.’ ” 

The farewells were gaily spoken, and the youth (for he 
was but a youth, although the dignity of rabbi had been 
conferred on him) began his homeward journey. He 
could scarcely restrain his exultation, as he rode along, 
at the thought of his reception in his native town, and 
what honors would be showered on him. The charming 
landscape at his feet, the tinted sky overhead, the fra- 
grance of spring around him, seemed smiling harbingers 
of his future. If pictures of his parents’ delight and the 
pleasure of his friends arose at times before him, and 
recollections of childhood softened his mood, the splen- 
did vision of his own advancement was ever present, 
He felt confident that his powers as teacher and preacher 
would give him the highest place in Israel. 

“ Master, master!” cried a voice, rudely interrupting 
his revery.. ‘* Master!” 

, He turned angrily. Who dared disturb the golden 
fabric of his dreams,—he, the young rabbi, whom all de- 
lighted to honor ? 

It was a dwarf crouching in the road, unsightly in 
face as in form. When he observed that the rabbi had 
turned, he repeated his salutation, only too glad that he 
had been noticed. But what was his surprise and pain 
when the young rabbi exclaimed in a scornful tone: 
“Tell me, have all your townspeople as hateful faces as 
your own?” 

“‘T know not,” replied the dwarf, cut to the quick; “TI 
know not. Go to the Artist who made me, and reproach 
him for his handiwork.” 

“ Pliant like the reed,” the master’s words flashed in his 
memory,—kindly to all, unforgiving to none. How was 
he applying the last lesson he had received? Stung 
with self-reproach, and overwhelmed by the sense of his 
unworthiness, he cast himself on the ground by the 
dwarf’s side, and begged his pardon with many a tear. 

But the bitterness in the dwarf’s soul could not be so 
easily appeased. He made no other reply to the rabbi’s 
entreaties than “Go, go, reproach the Artist for his 
work !”’ 

They made a strange pair on the highway,—the dwarf 
sullen and gloomy, followed by the rabbi half praying, 
half expostulating. But all in vain. The dwarf would 
not be comforted, and the rabbi had lost his golden 
dreams. Imagination had painted him as a conqueror 
returning to the place of his birth; reality found him 
a suppliant and a penitent. The very landscape had 
changed; the sky no longer smiled, his confidence had 
become contrition. 

It was known in Rabbi Eliezer’s village that he was 
about to return, and the excitement was intense. The 
reverence for knowledge was so general among the peo- 
ple that the religious teacher stood in the highest esteem, 
and the post of rabbi became an ideal in its way. If 
cities competed for the honor of Homer’s birthplace, no 
less local pride was felt in every Judean village in being 
a famous rabbi’s place of nativity. There was justifica- 
tion for the people’s joy in this instance, because Eliezer’s 
reputation had preceded him, and already they felt them- 
selves entranced by his eloquence and inspired by his 
learning. ‘They wouid not wait for his arrival, but 
thronged the road to meet him in advance. Scarcely 
did they discern him in the distance, when they ran for- 
ward in eager crowds, and blocked the road along which 
he had to pass, while loud plaudits filled the air. 

“Peace to you, O master!” they cried, as he drew 
near. “ Peace to you, O teacher!” 

The youth received their expressions of welcome with 
the deepest embarrassment. In his intense humiliation 
and self-abasement, he knew not what to say. Strange, 
his silence only increased the admiration of the people. 
They attributed his reticence to modesty, and redoubled 
their congratulations. 

In the meantime, the dwarf had mingled with the 
throng. Fora while he controlled himself, but at last 
his feelings gained the mastery, and he fiercely exclaimed: 

“To whom do you extend so much honor?” 

“What? Do you not know him?” came the words’ 
from many lips. “ We honor the scholar, the sage, our 
rabbi.” 

“Scholar, rabbi!” repeated the dwarf with scorn, 





“May Israel never have such teachers!” 
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“ Man, are you crazy?” they shouted in their surprise. 

“Listen, people, and judge between me and your 
rabbi,” and he told them of the insult he had received. 

His story needed no confirmation. Upon the rabbi’s 
face they read anguish and contrition. He had covered 
his countenance with his hands to conceal his fast-fall- 
ing tears. 

“Pardon him,” the people cried, crowding around the 
dwarf. “ Pardon him, for his wisdom’s sake!” 

“T shall pardon him,” was the reply, after a short 
silence, “‘ for your sakes, and that he may never commit 
again so grievous a sin.” 

The next day was the Sabbath. The synagogue was 
filled with an attentive assembly ;, for was not the young 
rabbi to preach his first sermon? A solemn silence 
reigned when he announced his text: “ Be always pliant 
as a reed, and be never unyielding like the cedar.” But 
in the rabbi’s beart there was no silence,—the joy-bells 
of gratitude were pealing an anthem to God. 


University of New York. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR BURDENS. 
BY J, R. MILLER, D.D. 


We all have our burdens. Of course, they are not the 
same in all of us. Some are more evident than others 
There are people whose burdens we all see. These get 
our compassion and sympathy. We come up to them 
with love’s warmth and help. There are others, how- 
ever, whose burdens are not visible or apparent. These 
seem to us to have no trouble, no struggle, no load to 
carry. Weenvy their lot. But probably if we knew all 
about their lot that the angels know, our envy would 
change to sympathy. The burdens that the world can- 
not see are often the heaviest. The sorrows that wear 
no weeds of mourning, and close no shutters, and hang 
no crape on the door-bell, are ofttimes the bitterest and 
the hardest to endure. 

It is not wise for us to think that our load is greater 
than) our neighbor’s; perhaps his is greater than ours, 
although to us he seems to have none at all. Wesome- 
times wish we might change places with some other per- 
sons we know. We imagine our life would be a great 
deal easier if we could do this, and that we could live 
more sweetly and beautifully than we do, or more use- 
fully and helpfully. But most likely we are mistaken. 
If we could change places with any one, the one who, of 
all we know, seems to have the most favored lot; if we 
could take this person’s place, with all its conditions, its 
circumstances, its responsibilities,—there is little doubt 
that we should quickly cry out to God to give us back 
our own old place and our own old burdens, It is be- 
cause we do not know all that we think our neighbor's 
load lighter and more easily carried than ourown. We 
all have our own burdens, 

There are three Bible words about the bearing of bur- 
dens, One tells us that “every man shall bear his own 
burden.” There are burdens which no one can carry 
for us, not even Christ, and which no one can share with 
us; we must carry them ourselves alone. This is true 
in a very real sense of life itself, of duty, of personal 
responsibility. No one can live your life for you. 
Friends may help you by encouragement, by sympathy, 
by cheer, by affection’s warm inspirations, by counsel, 
by guidance, but after all, in the innermost meaning of 
your life, you must live it yourself. No one can make 
your choices for you; you must make them yourself. 
No one can have faith in God for you. No one can be- 
lieve in Christ for you. No one can meet the obliga- 
tions of the moral law for you. No one but yourself can 
get your sins forgiven. No one can do your duty for 
you. No one can meet your responsibility for you. A 
thousand other people all about you may be faithful to 
their trust; but, if you fail in faithfulness, their faithful- 
ness will not be of any availto you. You must live your 
own life, and can have no substitute. 

No one can come up in loving interest and take your 
load and carry it for you. A friend may be willing 
enough to do it, but it is simply impossible. David 
would have died for Absalom; he loved his erring son 
well enough to do it, but he could not doit. “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die” Many a mother would will- 
ingly take her child’s burden of pain as she sees its 
anguish, bui she cannot do it. There is a burden which 
every one must carry for himself. 

There is a second Bible word which tells us that we 
should bear one another's burdens. So there are burdens 
in the carrying of which others can help us. No one 
can suffer for us, but true human friendship can put 


our own sufferings. No one can do our daty for us, but: 
human sympathy can nerve us for greater faithfulness 
and heroism in duty. Sympathy does not take away the 
pain, nor remove the sorrow, nor give back our dead, nor 
lighten the load; but it gives companionship, puts 
another shoulder under the burden. Not one of us 
could get on without others to share his loads. We do 
not begin to live truly until we begin to put of our own 
strength into the hearts of others. We should notice 
that “ Bear ye one another’s burdens” is called “the 
law of Christ.” We become like Christ only when we 
begin to be of use, when we begin to help others, to 
make life a little easier for them, to give them something 
of our strength in their weakness, some of our joy in their 
sorrow. Even the smallest ministries of unselfish help- 
fulness redeem a life from utter earthliness. Says Emily 
Dickinson : 
“Tf I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 

Unto,his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain.” 
The third Bible word about burdens is, “‘ Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee.” 
There are burdens we must carry ourselves. There are 
others which our friends may help us to carry. Then 
there are those which we can cast only upon God. 
This promise discloses special preciousness when we 
study it closely. In the margin of our Common Version 
we find the word “ gift” as an alternative reading for 
“burden,” Then in the Revised Version the marginal 
reading is, “That he hath given thee,” “ Cast that he 
hath given thee upon the Lord.” :; 
“That he hath given thee.” It may be duty. Oft- 
times the burden of duty is heavy. It is heavy with 
fathers, who must provide for their families, and hold 
and fill their places in the world’s busy life. It is heavy 
with mothers who have the home-care in their hands, 
with the training of their children. It is heavy with 
those who have large business interests entrusted to 
them, which they must manage wisely and faithfully. 
It is heavy with the minister who watches for souls. 
Duty is always enough to fill heart and hand, and some- 
times it seems a greater burden than can be borne. But 
it is “that he hath given thee,” and therefore may be 
cast upon God, 

It may be struggle. Life is not easy for any of us. 
Every day is a prolonged conflict. » We desire to live 
right; but there is an old law in our members, a law of 
sin, which contests every holy advance.. We want to 
live sweetly, but the natural heart’s bitterness keeps 
breaking out in us continually, in bad tempers, in ugly 
dispositions, in envies, jealousies, selfishnesses, and all 
hateful things. We wish to live purely; but the black 
streams of lust ever well up out of the deep, black foun- 
tains of our being, staining the white flowers that Christ 
has planted in our life’s garden. So life is full of struggle, 
and sometimes we feel that there is no use trying to be 
good. Yet this burden is “that he hath given thee,” 
and therefore we may cast it upon God. 

Or sorrow may be the burden. God Kas no children 
without sorrow, and in many cases the load seems too 
heavy to be borne; but again it is “that he hath given 
thee,’ and we may lay the load on him who is mighty. 

Or your lot in life may be your burden, It is uncon- 
genial. The circumstances are unkindly, It seems to 
you impossible to live sweetly, to grow up into beauty 
and to ripen into Christlikeness, in your environment. 
But again it is “that he hath given thee.” God planted 
you just where you are, and when he did it he knew it 
was the place in which you could grow best into noble 
character. He gives you this burden of environment, 
and you may cast it again upon him, 

Our burden, whatever it is, is God’s “ gift,” and his a 
divine blessing in it for us, if we take it up in faith 
and love. “That he hath given” we may always bring 
to him, 


“ The burden is God’s gift, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong; 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long, 
He says, ‘ Cast it on me, 
And it shall easy be.’”’ 

We need to notice, also, the precise form of the 
promise. It is not that the burden shall be lifted away 
or borne for us, but that we shall be sustained in carry- 
ing it ourselves. 
should keep it, at least for the time. There is -some 
blessing in it for us, and it would not be kindness to us 
for God to take it away, even at our most earnest plead- 











strength into our heart to make us better able to endure 


If itis God’s gift, it is his will, that we | 


growth. This is true of duty ; however hard itis, to relieve 
us of it would be to rob us of the opportunity for reach- 
ing larger usefulness, It is true of struggle; all noble- 
ness and strength of character come out of conflict. It 
is true of suffering ; it is God’s cleansing fire. 

Human love, in its short-sightedness, often seeks to 
lift away the burdens that seem heavy; but this is not 
God’s way. He bids us keep our load, and then he gives 
us grace to bear it. “Our real friend,” says a thought- 
ful writer, “is not the mamwor woman who smooths over 


between us and the penalties which our mistakes have 
brought upon us, but the man or woman who makes us 
understand ourselves, and helps us to better things.” 
That is not the greatest kindness to us which seeks 
to make life easy as possible to: us, but that which in- 
spires us to do our best, and so to make something of us. 
Not a good time, but a God-like character, is the only 
true aim for a life. Hence, while God never fails us in 
need, he loves us too well to relieve us of weights which 
are essential to our best growth and to the largest fruit- 
fulness of our life. He does not-take the load from our 
shoulder, but instead he puts strength in us to enable us 
to carry the burden, and thus grow strong. 

Whatever, then, our burden may be, we may be sure 
of God’s loving sympathy with us, and his truest help 
in bearing it. -One object in laying upon us loads we 
cannot carry ourselves is to draw us to him. If life were 
all easy, we might go on alone, nor seek his love and 
grace. So he makes the burden heavy, that we may be 
compelled to creep up near to him and seek his help. 


“When beneath some weighty cross you faint, 
And say, ‘I cannot bear this heavy load alone,’ 
You say the truth. Christ made it purposely 
So heavy that you must return to him. 

The bitter grief which no one understands 
Conveys a secret message from the King, 
Eutreating you to come to him again, 

The Man of Sorrows understands it well ; 

In all points tempted, he can feel with you. 
You cannot come too often or too near. 

The Son of God is infinite in grace; 

His presence satisfies the longing soul ; 

And those who walk with him from day to day 
Can never have a solitary way.”’ 


Philadelphia. 





THE NEW PRIMARY TEACHER. 


A SKETCH. 
BY MARY C, CUTLER. 


A new teacher was needed for the primary department 
of the Bellevue Sunday-school, and Mr. Locke, the super- 
intendent, had for some time been trying to decide whom 
he would nominate for the position, this privilege having 
always been accorded him by the church committee that 
had the Sunday-school in charge. 

Foremost among those whose qualifications he had 
considered, was a young lady who, with her invalid 
father, had recently moved into their town. Concerning 
Miss Maitland’s Christian character and mental endow- 
ments, he thought there could be no question, and of her 
energy and executive ability he had seen many evidences 
since she had been among them. Neither was there any 
doubt that she could win the interest and affection of the 
children, if she would. But here Mr. Locke found him- 
self halting every time that he pursued. his mental can- 
vass. Would she take the right view of the position of 
primary teacher? Would she think it worthy of a 
hearty consecration to it of her fine abilities? At length 
an opportunity occurred for him to seek light on these 
points. 

“ Are you fond of children, Miss Maitland?” he asked. 

“T am of good children,” was her prompt reply. 

“ And how about the others,” he asked, with an amused 
expression on his face. 

“T seldom have anything to do with them,” she re- 
plied, with more hesitation. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Maitland,—but were you 
always a good child yourself?” 

And Mr. Locke turned toward her with such a genial 
smile that she could not resent the question, though she 
looked startled. 

“Who has told you about my childhood?” she asked, 
with a searching look into his face. 

“No one has told me a word, Miss Maitland,” Mr. 
Locke answered, with his usual grave earnestness; “* but 

I have lived long enough to have noticed that those who 
possess the most energy and force of character when they 
are grown up are not always those who passed most 
readily for good children when they were small. In 





ing. It is part of our life, and is essential to our best 





other words, the very qualities which, if rightly directed, 
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make desirable men and women, are apt to make trouble- 
some children. 
possibilities of the work that is waiting to be done 
wherever there is a restless, wide-awake child.” 

And, having said so much, Mr. Locke felt obliged to 
explain why he had spoken thus. Miss Maitland was 
not ready to say what she would do if such a work were 
offered her, and Mr. Locke thought better of her because 
she seemed to realize the gravity of the question. 

As for Miss Maitland, she shut herself into her room that 
Sunday afternoon, feeling asifthe Lord had been speaking 
to her; for there seemed to her something supernatural 
in Mr. Locke’s insight,—as if he really knew what a 
naughty child she was ever after that dreadful day that 
they buried her mother out of sight, when she was only 
six years old; how she had tyrannized over the house- 
hold until her father, broken down by care and sorrow, 
had sent her away to a school, where she had learned for 
the first time to respect rightful authority, and had been 
wisely guided into more rational views of life. How 
often she had wished that she could do for some wayward 
young girl what these teachers had done for her! . But 
the opportunity had never come to her. Might it be, 
after all, that her mission was to the children? If it 
were a good thing to rescue one who had gone out of the 
way, might it not be better to prevent many from going 
in wrong ways? She could see now what influences 
might have reached and helped her, even in her naugh- 
tiest days. Perhaps the Lord had hedged up her way in 
the directions toward which her ambition pointed, be- 
cause he would have -her turn to eccount the sad recol- 
lections of her childhood, though she would much rather 
forget them, And she thought of “The Ladder of St. 
Augustine: ” 

“We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and climb.” 
And perhaps from the ruins of her childhood she could 
make the rounds of a ladder by which she could help 
some other child up to a nobler life. 

She took from the table her copy of Longfellow, to 
read the poem again; but the book opened of itself to 
“Sandalphon.” That had been her favorite poem of 
late; for she had felt the unrest whose only solace is 
prayer. And even this had failed to satisfy; for the 
“Angel of Prayer’? gave her back no sign. . Her father 
was an unbeliever, and, though he had been glad of the 
change which Christian influence had wrought in his 
daughter, he would not acknowledge his own need of 
Christ, and sometimes caviled at Christianity in a way 
which she could not answer, and which perplexed her 
sorely. Alas! could she teach others when her own 
convictions of truth were often clouded? But she re- 
called what one of her teachers used to say,—that, if we 
make good use of the light anhdeknowledge we already 
have, the Lord will give us more. 

As she was about to turn backward the leaves of her 
book, her eye caught these words : 

“Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away.” 


On the opposite page was “The Children’s Hour,” 
already familiar to her; and turning another leaf or two | 
were the tender verses beginning: 

**O little feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Mast ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
.) I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road.” 
If the poet who knew so well 
“The hunger and thirst of the heart, 
The frenzy and fire of the brain,” 


found himself helped and solaced by the companionship 
of children, and if hissympathy reached out so anxiously 
into their future lives, might she not be helped by coming 
into closer contact With them, and would she not in 
return gladly do all in her power for them? 

Miss Maitland laid back her book, and took from the 
table her well-worn Bible; for she had not only been 
well instructed in it at school, but taught how to use it 
for herself. Presently she read, “ Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child shall in no 
wise enter therein.” And she said within herself, “ If 
it shall please the Lord to give me this work, perhaps I 
may learn from the children how to lead my father into 
God’s kingdom.” 


The work was given her, and she accepted it as from 


draw them nearer to him. And around this teaching 


But this fact only shows the limitless | as a center, other truths gradually took their proper 


places; aud much that had before seemed dark and per- 
plexing appeared now in crystalline clearness. 

At length there came a time when her father’s seif- 
confidence deserted him,-and despair was ready to seize 
upon him; but his daughter was by his side, and, as she 
had learned to lead the children, so now she led him like 
a little child, though so late, into the kingdom of God. 


Lowell, Mass. 





THE EIGHTY-FOURTH PSALM IN SCOTCH. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 
Whanur the birdies a’ find peace, my hert sal win a blessing! 


1. How lovely are thy tents, O Lord o’ hosts! 
2. My saul is fain,’ and wearies sair for the Lord’s 
ain dwallin’: my hert and my flesh are cryin’ out till the 
leevin’ God. . 
8. E’en the sparrow has litten* on 2 house, and the 
swallow bigs* a nest for hersel, whaur she may brood 
ower her young: thy vera altars,O Lord o’ hosts; my 
King, my God! 

4. Blythe may they be wha dwall i’ thy house! for 
their sangs will they aye be liltin’*‘ till thee! 

5. Blythe be the man whase strength is frae thee; in 
whase hert is the gait® to Zion ! 

6. Gangin’* threugh the tearfu’ glen, they mak it a 
springin’ wa’l;" and theearly-fa’in’ rain drooks* the grun’. 

7. They gang on frae ae strenth till anither: ilk® ane 
o’ them presents his sel afore God. 


O Jaucob’s God ! 

9. Look, O God our shield: look thou on the face o’ 
thine anointit! 

10. For ae day within thae™ faulds o’ thine, is mair 
nor a thoosan’ out-bye!™ rather wad I be a porter at the 
doors o’ God’s house, than to bide i’ the tents o’ the 
wicked ! 

11. For the Lord God is baith sun and shelter: the 
Lord gies luve and glory: and nae gude will he haud™ 
back frae thae that gang upright ! 

12. O Lord o’ hosts! blythe is the man wha lippens ” 
till thee! 

} Longing. *Lighted. *Builds. *Beingsung. *Way. * Going. 


™Well. *Drenches. *Each. Those. ™ Out ata distance. 2 Hold. 
18 Trusts. 


Newmarket, Ont. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


RE A can ABR 
THE MISSION OF A PINE-TREE. 
. BY PHILIP E. HOWARD. 





Long years ago, I was a little seed, dwelling just on 
the edge of a granite cliff, high up on the mountain. 
My brother and sister seedlings had not cared to choose 
such a high, wind-swept place; and they all laughed a 
little at me because I was so foolish as to love the rugged 
cliff more than the gentle slope of the mountain-side. 

“Oho!” they cried. “ What a place for a pine-tree 
to grow! Whew! how the winds from the gorges will 
hurry and roar out.there! Let him go, if he wishes. 
We are not such fools.” And down they sank into the 
soft loam, and among the flowering undergrowth. 

I was sorry that they thought me foolish; but I said 
good-by, and the very next breeze that came my way 
kindly bore me out to my dwelling-place. That is how 
I came to be there. 

When I had grown to be quite a tall tree, and conld 
look far down the valley and over the blue hills, a party 
of men came stumbling up the mountain one day, bear- 
ing on their shoulders keen axes and heavy chains. I 
heard them talking of a new town in the valley, of houses 
that must be built; and, best of all, they spoke of a 
church which was to stand in that village. Oh, how I 
longed to be a part of that building, if I must be taken 


me by; and I heard them shout for joy when they saw 
what fine trees my brothers and sisters were. 

Said one strong-faced, earnest man, “ All this clamp 
shall go into the church building. They are nearest 
heaven.” 

“ Shall we not take that big one yonder on the cliff?” 
| asked another. 

“No,” answered the first; “ he stands where we could 


the Lord. She studied diligently the best methods, yet | not work with safety.” 
she ever made it her chief aim to lead the children to 


Weeks and months passed by, and down in the valley 





realize the love of God as shown in Jesus Christ, and to 


the little church grew very fast, Finally, I saw the 


8. Lord God o’ hosts, hearken till my cry: hearken,, 


away from my mountain dwelling! But the men passed | 


men shape a beautiful pulpit from the willing body of 
my fairest brother, and then I could not keep from 
groaning aloud, 

Before my brothers and sisters had gone away to be ot 
the house of God, I had taken keen delight in breasting 
the mighty storms which seemed to shake my very roots, 
and yet never could tear them away from the rock be- 
neath. In the misty nights, when the owl would croon 
and shiver in my arms, I loved to pillow my head on the 
soft white down of the fog-bank, and sleep until the 
mischievous morning breezes snatched my pillow away. 
Then I thought that some day I might have a noble mis- 
sion in the great world. But what could I donow? To 
be sure, I had sheltered a wandering man from a smoth- 
ering slide of snow one night, and I had cast a cooling 
shade upon many, a tiny flower in the summer weather. 
But all this was not like being a part of the house of the 
Father whtose loving hand had made me a straight tree 
in spite of the winter storms. 

It was wrong, my children, to question his tender care, 
and to wonder that he had not taken me to be \nilt into 
his house. I know the reason now. 

One morning I saw the lake in the valley-all white with 
leaping waves, and I felt the ground beneath me shake 
within the very grasp of my roots, Wildly I battled with 
the storm-clouds as they surged around me, and yet 
more fiercely the relentless wind tugged and strained at 
my branches. Suddenly, with « great cry, I fell headlong 
over the cliff; and then I knew no more for a long time. 
When I awoke, rough men were working over me with 
saws and axes; and before that day was over I had learned 
that I was to be sent to a distant city, but for what pur- 
pose I did not know. It was moonlight when I was hur- 
ried along past the still, white church, and out over the 
rough reads on my journey. Oh! could it be that the 
good Father knew what I was suffering? 

All night I was borne through forests and over the 
sleeping hills until the sun began to climb up through the 
haze that overhung the city which I could see was just 
beyond us. Oh, how different it was from the glorious 
mornings on the cliff, when I would wake from sleep only 
to smile back at the sun through the clear air, and to 
reach up my branches to him for the first morning kiss! 

The low hum of the city grew louder and louder as we 
came nearer; and soon I was drawn along the streets and 
into a noisy building, where I was thrown upon the 
ground among other broken trees. I had hardly time to 
glance about me before I was caught up into a trough 
where sharp knives were whirling, and I was so mangled 
by them that I cannot tell what happened next; I only 
know that for hours I was nothing more than, a soft, 
pulpy mass, driven about in cruel machines, through long 
pipes, and under jets of water, until after passing be- 
tween many glistening rollers, I found myself in a clean 
still room,—a roll of white paper ! 

I was in that room for many days. Sometimes little 
groups of men would gather around me, and I learned 
from what-they said that many other trees of my kind 
were made into paper just as I had been. When I heard 
this I indeed felt less lonely, but I was by no means con- 
tented. A roll of blank paper was so useless! That was 
what I thought then. 

One bright day when the sunbeams were playing in 
high glee over the floor, a gentleman entered the room 
and came directly toward me. He stopped by my side, 
and, after looking at me very closely, he smiled and 
nodded his head. 

“H’m!” he murmured, “ that is very good paper. It 
is just what I want.” 

He went out again; and before the day was over I was 
taken away to another building right in the heart of the 
city. If I could have had my own way I would never 
have gone into that building. It was noisy and black 
in there, not at all like the room I had just left. But the 
good Father knew best, as I soon Jearned. 

By and by black characters were pressed into my sur- 
face. Keen knives cut away my useless portions, and 
after many hours spent among strange machines, I was 
at last made into what I have heard you call a Bible! 

My children, you Jearn rare lessons from me now, as 
you sit in that little church in the valley. And my 
brother, the pulpit, bears me up in the light of the Sab- 
bath mornings, and the strong young preacher rests his 
hands tenderly upon me, while he tells to you the mean- 
ing of the marks I bear. Surely it was wise for me to 
choose the wind-swept cliff and the wider outlook. 
Surely the good Father did not forget me; and I am glad 
each day that he has given me a nobler mission than I 
had longed for, when I was only an ambitious sapling 
on the mountain-side, 





Philadelphia. 
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_ for the living God. 
3 Yea, the sparrow hath found LORD ; " 
@ house, and the swallow a nest My heart and my flesh *ery out 
unto the living God. 








LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR: 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 


1, April 3,—The Way of the Righteous. ..0.0.............:cceeserseenenee Psa. 1:14 
2, April 10.—The King in Zion 





3%. April 17.—God's Works and Word...............006...:ctecccesesees -Psa. 19: 1-4 
(Also, Easter Lesson, Matt. 28 : 1-20.) 

4. April %.—The Lord my Shepherd.................:cccccccceserereeeenere Psa. 23 : 1-46 

6. May 1.~—The Prayer of the Penitent,..................ccsercersenenee Pasa. 51 : 1-13 

6. May 8.— Delight in God's Howse..................606 Pana, 84: 1-12 

J. May 16.—A Song Of Praise, ..........0....ccccccceeseeeeessecseseeeenennennee Psa. 103 : 1-22 

8. May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (Temperance 


ITED tachintptactpecanth tence ntectogaeecccsicnstatorhénssbinibs soccecbbeceghscnpbennée 
9. May 20.—Nebuchadnezzar's Dream.... bod 
10, June 56,—The Fiery Furnace................ Rey 

TM, JONES 12.—The Den Of LIOIG...........cccccccsccsessscesesenpeoneesereenseree 
12, June 19.—Review. 
14. June 2%,—Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson)................. Psa. 72 : 1-19 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, MAY 8, 1892. 
TirLE: DELIGHT IN GOD’S HOUSE. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Psa. 84: 1-12. Memory verses: 9-12.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


To the cet Musician upon Gittith: | For the Chief Musician ; set to the 
A Psalm for the sons of Korah. Gittith, A Psalm of the sons of 


‘1 How amiable are thy taber-| orb. i 
nacles, 0 Lorp of hosts | 1 How ‘amiable are thy taber- 
nacles, 


2 My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts ofthe Lorp: 
my heart and my flesh crieth out 


O Lorpb of hosts! 
2 My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the 


for herself, where she may lay 
her young, even thine altars, O 
orp of hosts, my King, and my 
God... 

4 Blessed are they that dwell in 


3 Yea, the sparrow hath found 
her an house, 

And the swallow a nest for her- 

self, where she may lay her 


thy house: they will be still praie- young, 
ing thee. Selah. Even thine altars, O Lorp of 
6 Blessed i¢ the man whose hasts, 





My King, and my God. 

4 Blessed are they that dwell in 
thy house ; 

They will be still praising thee. 
(Selah 

5 Blessed is the man whose 
strength is in thee ; 

In whose heart are the high 
ways to Zion. 

6 Passing through the valley of 
*Weeping they make it a 
place of springs; 

Yea, the early rain covereth it 
with blessings. 

7 They go from 
strength, 

Every one of them appeareth 
before God in Zion. 

. 8 O Lorp God of hosts, hear my 
prayer : 

Give ear,OGodof Jacob. [Selah 

9 * Behold, O God our shield, 

And look upon the face of 
thine anointed. 

10 For a day in thy courts is bet- 
ter than a thousand. 

I had rather ® be a doorkeeper 

¢ in the house of my God, 
Than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness. 

11 For the Lorp God is a sun and 
a shield ; 

The Lorp will give grace and 
glory : 

No good thing will he with- 
hold from them that walk 
uprightly. 

12 O Lorp of hosts, 

Blessed is the man that trust- 

— eth in thee. 


10r, lovely 2Or, sing for Or, balsam trees Heb. Baca. See 2 Sam. 
%. tO “ne potd ows dhte 40 God bOr, stand at the threshold of ete. 


The ae wos Revisers would substitute ‘‘ Jehovah"’ for ‘‘ Lornp”’ and 
“the Loap” thtcughout. 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


Goupen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thow shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given wnto thee. 
— Deut, 26: 11. 


strength is in thee; in whose heart 
are the ways of them. 

6 Who passing through the val- 
ley of Ba’ca make it a well; the | 
rain also filleth the pools, 

7 They go from strength*to 
strength, every one of them in Zi’on 
appeareth before God, 

*8 O Lorp God of hosts, hear my 
prayer: give ear, O God of Ja’cob. 
Selah. 

. 9 Behold, O God our shield, and 
look upon the face of thine 
anointed. 

10 For a day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand, I had | 
rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God, than to dwell tn | 
the tents of wickedness. 

11 For the Lorn God é a sun | 
and shield: the Lorp will give 
grace and glory: no good thing 
will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly, 

12 O Lorpof hosts, blessed is the 
man that trusteth in thee. 


strength to 





Lesson Topic: Joy for the Worshiper. 


1. Joyful In Rest, vs. 1-4, 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Joytul in Strength, vs. 6-8. 
3. Joyful in Security, vs. 9-12. 


Gotpen Text: Blessed are they that dwell in thy house. — 
Psa. 84 : 4. 


Datty Home Reaprxos: 


M.—Psa. 84: 1-12. Joy for the worshiper. 
T.—Psa. 122: 1-9. Joy in the sanctuary. 
W.—2 Chron. 30 : 13-27. Joy in service. 
T.—Neh. 8 : 1-18 Joy in service. 
F.—John 15: 1-11. Joy through service, 
$.—Rom. 5:1-11. Joy through Christ, 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. JOYFUL IN REST, 

|. God’s Tabernacles : 

Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts ! (1.) 

The Tent shall be sanctified by my glory (Exod. 29 : 

The glory of the Lord filled the rnacle | Exod. 40 : 34), 

At nacle for the Mighty One of Jacob (Psa. 132 : 5). 

li. Soul-Longing : 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth aa f ig Lord (2). 

80 panteth my soul after thee, 0 God (Psa. 4 

My soul thirsteth for ae my flesh hide tor thee (Psa. 63: 1). 

My soul breaketh for. . . thy judgements (Psa. 119 : 20). 

iI. Soul-Rest : 

<y" sparrow hath found her an house, and the swallow a 
nest (3). 

Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently (Psa. Sede 7). 

Ye shall find rest unto your souls (Matt, 11 ; 29). 

That they may rest from their labours (Rev, 14 : 18). 

IV. Blessing in Worship : 

Blessed are they that dwell in thy house (4). 

Send thee help from the sanctuary (Psa, 20 ; 2). 

We shall be satisfied with the podness of thy house (Psa. 65 : 

Ifany man be a worshipper of God, . . . him he heareth ioba$ $1). 
II. JOYFUL IN STRENGTH. 

1. The Source of Strength : 

Blessed isthe man whose strength is in thee (5). 

The Lord is.the strength of my life (Psa. 27 : 1). 

The Lord will give strength unto his people ( 29:11). 

The Lord s' ‘by me, and strengthened me (2 Tim. 4 : 17). - 
il, The Conquests of Strength : 
Passing through the valley . 
(6). 


By strength of hand the Lord brought you out Exes, 18: 8). 
arching in the greatness of his strength (Isa. 63 
I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me phn. 4:13). 


lll, The Increase of Strength: 
They go from strength to strength (7). 


He that hath clean hands shall wax stronger and stron om 17:9). 
They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their stren (Isa. 40 >31). 
When I am weak, then am I strong (2 Cor. 12 ; 10). 


IV. The Plea for Strength : 
O Lord God of hosts, hear my prayer (8). 
Strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, O God Gude. 16 : 28). 
But now, O God, strengthen thon my hands (Neb. 6 : 9), 
That ye may be strengthened with power (Eph. 3 : 16). 
Ill, JOYFUL IN SECURITY. 
I. Under God’s Shield : 
O God our shield (9). 
Fear not, Abram : I am thy shield (Gen. 15 : 1). 
He is our help and our shield (Psa. 33 : 20). 
He is a shield unto them that trust in hive (Prov. 30 : 5). 
Il. Within God’s House : 
A day in thy courts is better than a thousand (10). 
eK ah... ees, and caught hold on the horns of the altar 
( 
Joab cing} : 00) the Tent of the Lord (1 Kin : 28) 
In the Covert of his tabernacle shall he hide wa (Psa, 27 : 6). 
lll. Through God’s Bounty: 
No good thing will he withhold from: them that walk up- 
rightly (11), 
They that seek the Lord shall not want R= 4 good thing (Psa. 34 : 10). 
How much more shall your Father . = good things (Matt. 7:11). 
To them that love God all things work bd er for good (Rom. 8 ; 28). 
IV. By Simple Trust; 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee (12). 
None of them that trust in bim shall be condemned (Psa. 34 : 22). 


They that trust in the Lord are as mount Zion (Psa. 125 ; 1). 
In perfe ct peace. . . because he trusteth in thee (Isa. 26 : 3). 


. they make it a place of springs 


Verse 1.—‘‘ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts !”’ 
(1) God's tabernacles ; (2) Man’s opportunities. 
Verse 8.—‘'The swallow hath found 4 nest for hervelf.’’ (1) 
yeuns seekers; (2) Welcome rest.—(1) Seeking; (2) Finding; (3) 
ting 
Verse 4.—‘ Blessed are they that dwell in thy house.” (1) A 
precious dwelling- “place: (2) A blessed people. 
Verse 5.—‘' Blessed ss the man whose strength is in thee.” (1) 
a srengiD: (2) Divine blessedness. 
‘They go from strength to strength.’’ (1) Initial 
wai. B, 2) Progressing strength ; ; (3) Perfected strength. 
Verse 9,—‘‘ O God our shield.” (1) Man’s sad exposure ; (2) Man's 
sure defense. 
Verse 10.—‘‘ A day in thy courts is better than athousand.”’ (1) 
The courts of the Lord ; (2) The blessedness of the courtier.—(1) The 
worldling’s best ae: 2) The worshiper’s best days. 
Verse 11 —** The rd God is a sun and ashield.’”’ (1) A sun to 
light: (2) A shield to defend.—(1) Help from afar; (2) Help at hand. 
*The Lord will give grace and glory.”’ (1) Grace to help ; (2) 
Glory to crown. 
Verse 12.—‘‘ Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee.’’ (1) The 
Lord; (2) The man; (3) The trust; (4) The blessedness, F 


LESSON BIBLE READING, 


GOD’s FIRST TABERNACLE, 
A dwelling-place for God (Exod, 25 : 22; 29 : 42). 
Glorified by God’s presence (Exod. 29 : 43; 40 : 34). 
The Lord met his people (Exod. 40 : 6 ; Lev. 16 : 2), 
Cloud of glory there (Exod» 40 : 38 ; Num. 9 : 15, 16). 
Israel's movements guided by (Exod. 40 : 36, 37). 
Superseded by the temple (2 Sam: 7 : 5-13). 
Illustrative of Christ (Isa.4 :6; Heb. 9: 811). 
Illustrative of the Church (Psa. 15:1; Isa. 16:5; Rey. 21 : 2, 3). 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


AvutHor.—The author of the psalm is not named. The 
inscription, “for the sons of Korah” (margin and Revised 
Version, “of the sons of Korah”), has been variously ex- 
plained. It may mean for the use of this Levitical body of 
singers, or from a collection made by (or belonging to) them, 
or composed by one of them. The last is the least probable 
view, and, when held, is often connected with the sup- 
position that the author desired to express the feelings of 
David. As the psalm agrees in tone and thonght with 
Psalm 42, and both accord with the probable feelings of David 
when driven from Jerusalem, itis held by many that David was 
the author of both, and that the inscription was a choral direc- 
tion. Either David was the author, or this psalm, one of the 
sweetest in the Psalter, was the work of some unknown singer. 





$.—Psa. 46: 1-11. Security in God. 


well be placed during the period of Absalom’s rebellion ; that 
is, about B.C. 1023 or 1025. Some place the psulm as late ax 
the Babylonian exile, but others about the time of Jeremiah. 
If internal evidence is decisive, the early date is far more 
probable. 

OvuTitine.—The blessedness of communion with the Lor.' 
in his house (vs. 1-7); the loveliness of his tabernacles (v. 1), 
the Ionging for them (vs. 2, 3), the blessing of presence there 
(v. 4), and the glad resort thither (vs. 5-7). The prayer for 
the privileges of the sanctuary (vs.%-12): the petition (vs. 8, 9) 
the reason for it (v.10), the joyous expectation of an answer 
(v. 11), since he is blessed who trusts in Jehovah (vy. 12). 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This is one of the twelve psalms which are attributed to 

the sons of Korah (Psa. 42449, 84, 85, 87,88). This was a 

Levitical family of sacred singers (2 Chron. 20: 19), descended 

from the’ famous leader of the rebellion against Moses and 

Aaron in the wilderness (Num. 16). Korah perished in the 

judgment that followed, but not his children (Num. 26:10, 11). 

This psalm, it has been plausibly conjectured, was composed 

during the rebellion of Absalom, when David was driven out 

from his capital, and took up his quarters at Mahanaim, east 

of the Jordan (2 Sam. 17 : 24). The longing desire for the 

sanctuary (v. 2), the prayer for God’s blessing upon his 

anointed (v. 9),@nd the reason why this blessing is solicited, 

that a day in God’s courts is so highly prized (v. 10), all 

seem to imply that the pious Levite who was the author of 
this psalm was at this time debarred from the sanctuary for 

which his heart so yearned. This would be the case, if he 

had accompanied David in his flight. And if God would 

favor David’s cause, he would be restored again to the sanc- 

tuary, and could frequent it as before (2 Sam. 15 : 25). 

The musical direction given in the title is “set to the 
Gittith.” We know 0 little of the music of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple that the meaning of the terms which describe it is often 
obscure. The only aids we have for explaining the word 
“Gittith ” are its etymology and the renderings in the ancient 
versions. It is plainly derived from “Gath,” gyhich may 
either be the Philistine city of that name, or may mean a 
winepress, The Chaldee Targum translates it “a harp which 
was brought from Gath ;” whenee it has been supposed that 
the Gittith was some musical instrument invented in Gath, 
or which took its name from that city, and that this psalm, 
as well as P-alms'8 and 81, when sung, waste be accompanied 
by that instrument ; others take it to have been a tune or air, 
borrowed from Gath, to which these psalms were to be sung. 
The Greek Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate associate it with 
the winepress, and the psalm may have been sung to an air 
customarily used at the time of the vintage. The three 
psalms in whose title this word occurs are of a joyous 
character. 

Verse 1.~-How amiable [that is, lovely, as in the margin] 
are thy tabernacles: The psalmist expresses his affection for 
the sanctuary, from which he was excluded now. The plural 
form does not imply that there was more than one sanctuary. 
It is used here, as in Psalm 43: 3; 46: 4; 182: 5,7, of the 
sanctuary on Mt. Zion, probably with allusion to the different 
apartments into which it was divided.—O Jehovah of hoste/ 
Jehovah was the name by which God made himself known 
as the God of revelation and of grace. It is derived from the 
verb of existence'( Exod. 3 : 14), and denotes the self-existent 
Being, and consequently one who is eternal and immutable 
»(Mal. 3:6). He is the ruler of the heavenly hosts, the celes- 
tial bodies (Isa. 40: 26), and celestial beings (Psa. 103 : 20, 
21), and of all created things (Gen. 2 : 1). 

Verse 2.—My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of 
Jehovah: In his enforced absence from God’s house, he turns 
toward it with strong desire. There was but one court %ur- 
rounding the Mosaic tabernacle; there were two connected 
with the temple. And the use of the plural here shows that 
there must have been two likéwise belonging to the tent 
which David pitched on Zion for the reception of the ark.— 
My heart and my flesh: My whole being, my inner spiritual 
nature, and my outer bodily frame.—Cry out unto the living 
God: Call devoutly upon him in loud and earnest supplica- 
tion for his aid, or, as in the margin, “ sing for joy” unto him. 
He is the living God as opposed to dead idols and imaginary 
deities. 

Verse 3.—Yea, the sparrow hath found her an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even thine 
aliars : This does not mean that these birds actually took up 
their abode in the sanctuary, and built their nests there. Of 
this there is no evidence; and the supposition is improbable 
in the extreme. But a figure is drawn from the habits of 
birds, to which the psalmist here compares himself. As they 
seek out their nests and resort to them and make their home 
there, so the psalmist was drawn to the altars of God, and made 
them his spiritual home.—O Jehovah of hosts, my King, and 
my God: Jehovah was the king of his people, their ruler and 
defender, as well as the object of their worship. —~ 

Verse 4.— Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: This lan- 





Occasion AnD Datse.—If David wrote the psalm, it may 





guage denotes more than visiting the sanctuary from time to 
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time to offer worship to him whose dwelling-place it was. 
The expression is figurative. To dwell in God’s house is to 
be a member of his family, living under his protection, ad- 
mitted to the closest intimacy with him.—They will be still 
praising thee: They will have constant opportunity and occa- 
sion to offer praise to God in view of his glorious perfections 
and of his unnumbered benefits. Or'the words might be ren- 
dered, “ They will yet praise thee.” And then they will con- 
tain a reference to the supposed situation of the psalmist and 
those like-minded with himself, who at the time of Absalom’s 
rebellion were prevented from going to the sanctuary, to min- 
gle in the praises and the worship which were offered there, 
but who confidently anticipated that by God’s favor they 
would hereafter enjoy the privilege from which they were 
then debarred.—Selah: This indicates a pause in the singing, 
which was probably filled by the orchestra playing with 
increased energy upon their instruments, thus, as it were, 
emphasizing and dwelling upon the sentiment just anounced. 

Verse 5.—Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee: Not 
in himself, for he is weak and frail; not in fortresses and 
armies and munitions of war, which are an insufficient de- 
pendence,—biut in the omnipotent and omnipresent God, who 
can afford his aid even in the greatest extremity.— In whose 
heart are the high ways to Zion: The words “ to Zion” are here 
supplied by the Revisers, and seem necessary to express the 
sense intended. The reference appears to be to the pilgrim- 
ages made by worshipers to the sanctuary in Jerusalem. 
They who put their trust in God devoutly love the place of 
his abode. Their longings are directed toward Zion, and 
their hearts are set upon the highways leading to it. Others 
deem the words “to Zion” superfluous, and give a spiritual 
meaning to the highways-here spoken of. The passage is 
then explained by a reference to Isaiah 40 : 3, 4, where the 
people are called upon to prepare the way of the Lord, to 
make a highway for his return to them by removing all 
spiritual obstructions. The highways in their hearts are 
thus understood to mean a state of spiritual preparation for 
God’s gracious coming. ss 

Verse 6.— Passing through the valley of Weeping they make it 
a place of springs : This describes the glad pilgrimages to Zion 
alluded to in the preceding clause. The joy which fills their 
hearts in anticipation of what lies before them in their ex- 
pected approach to the dwelling-place of the Most High con- 
verts the dreariest place on their route into one of brightness 
and beauty. They carry such joy in their hearts that their 
external surroundings are of small consequence to them, and 
are even transformed in their eyes, There is some doubt 
about the rendering “valley of Weeping,” for which others 
prefer that of the margin, “ valley of baisam trees,” which. is 
supposed to be suggestive of some arid inhospitable spot ; so 
that the general meaning is the same as before. The same 
word occurs in 2 Samuel 5 : 23, where it is rendered “ mul- 
berry trees,” with thésame margin ashere. There may pos- 
sibly be an association with the event there mentioned, when 
a great deliverance was wrought for David by a divine inter- 
position, when he heard the sound gf a going in the tops of 
the mulberry trees, significant of the Lord’s going forth be- 
fore him to lead him to victory.— Yea, the early rain covereth 
it with blessings: This is a fresh trait in the picture of the 
joyful progress of this pilgrim march. Their presence has 
converted the dismal and mournful yalley into one of spring- 
ing joy, and the rain of heaven changes it into one of ver- 
dure and beauty. The rendering of the Authorized Version 
“ pools,” instead of “blessings,” is a mistake, In fact, this 
whole passage is quite unintelligible in the Authorized 
Version. 

Verse 7.—They go from strength to strength: Instead of 
beoeming weary or faint by the way, the} grow stronger and 
more active as they proceed, This is the experience of all 
those who wait upon God (Isa, 40: 31).—Every one of them 
appeareth before God in Zion: They reach the desired end of 
their pilgrimage. They come into the presence of God in 
his earthly abode, and pay their worship and receive his 
blessing. The form of expression here employed is borrowed 
from the language of tife “Mosaic law (Exod. 23 : 17). 

Verse 8.—The psalmist now reverts to his own situation, 
shut out from these glad and happy scenes, and he pours 
forth his hearty in earnest prayer that the privilege from 
which he is now restrained may be restored to him.—O Jeho- 
vah God of hosts, hear my prayer: give ear, O God of Jacob: 
He makes his fervent appeal to God by his covenant name, as 
the Almighty God and the God of his people, that he would 
grant him his petition. He draws his encouragement from 
the character of God and the relation in which he stands to 
him as expressed in these names, by which he addresses him, 
and the strong desires of his soul reveal themselves in his 
importunate urgency. It is a petition which he cannot bear 
to have denied. 

Verse 9.—Behold, O God our shield: “ Behold” may be 
taken absolutely as meaning, Regard the sad condition in 
which we now are, and bring us the needed relief; or, the 
object may be supplied from the next clause of the verse. 
It is not likely that the construction suggested in the margin 
is the true one, “ Behold our shield, O God,” meaning by the 
.. “shield” King David as the defense of the people, upon 





whom Gods favor is invoked. The sense is good, and this 
would be a precise parallel to the following clause; but the 
order of words in the Hebrew makes this a very improbable 
rendering. It is God who is addressed es “our shield,”—our 
sure and certain protection against the enemies by whom we 





are now threatened, or may at any time be threatened.— And 
look upon the face of thine anointed: Here is the point of the. 
whole petition, that God would look with favor upon King 
David in the present peril and distress. It was God who had 
raised him to the dignity from which his unnatural son was 
now endeavoring to thrust him down, This is urged by the 
loyal psalmist as a plea why God should defend him in the 
position in which he had himself placed him. 

Verse 10.—And it is thus that the psalmist looks for a 
restoration to the privileges of the sanctuary.—For a day in 
thy courts is better than a thousand: There was more enjoy- 
ment and more protit spent in God’s house in worship and 
communion with the Lord than in a thousand days spent 
elsewhere in any earthly pleasure or occupation.—I had rather 
be a doorkeeper in the house of my God: “ Doorkeeper” does 
not mean one employed to open and shut the door, and the 
idea is not that he would prefer any menial service in the 
house of God than the most exalted position elsewhere. It 
is moré accurately expressed in the margin: “I would rather 
stand at the threshold of the house of God,”—if not privi- 
leged to enter and share its joys and blessed communion to 
the full.—Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness: Than to 
have all the pleasures that a life of sin can offer, and thus be 
alienated from God and excluded from his favor. “Tent” is 
not here suggestive of a scanty, uncomfortable residence, 
The psalmist has in mind the splendid and spacious pavilions 
of the wealthy and the great. Possibly, as some have conjec- 
tured, he uses this word to form a more exact contrag with 
the house of God, which was at that time a tent (2 Sam. 
63.175 7:2). 

Verse 11.—For Jehovah God is a sun and a shield: The rea- 
son why he preferred a station near the house of God to any- 
thing that could be offered him apart from God, is because 
of what the Lord was to him. He was a sun, the source of 
light and warmth and life. Without God he would be in as 
wretched and hopeless a condition as if the sun were blotted 
out from the heavens.— He is a shield (comp. Gen.15:1). A 
complete protection from every foe, There isno peril which he 
cannot ward off, and nothing that can harm those who are taken 
under his care. Those whom he shelters are safely kept.— 
Jehovah will give grace and glory: “Grace” : all that is included 
in the present favor of God. ‘‘Glory”: they shall be made 
radiant with his own effulgence. Their faces shall shine 
like that of Moses when he had been with God upon the 
mount (Exod. 34: 29, 30); and with what surpassing bril- 
liancy shall they be invested when they shall be admitted to 
his immediate presence forevermore!—No good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprigh/ly : And, lest it should be 
supposed that anything could be lacking to make their joy 
and bliss complete, assurance is given in this universal form. 
He who is the giver of all good will bestow upon them every- 
thing that will really promote their welfare. Infinite wis- 
dom, love, and power are consulting for their advantage. 
Nothing shall be suffered to harm them. Nothing that 
would do them good shall be kept from them. 

Verse 12.—O Jehovah of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth 
in theg: Men may deceive, riches may melt away, earthly 
grounds of dependence may fail in the hour of greatest need, 
but the arm of the Lord is never shortened that it cannot save, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The Eighty-fourth Psalm, one of the most exquisite in the 
whole Psalter, is fitly inseribed ‘To the chief Musician upon 
Gittith,” if the fancy have any ground that that term refers 
to a favorite “march” of David’s Gittite body-guard,—the 
men of Gath, to whom he committed the safety of his person. 
The stirring flute music of the band of the brave six hundred, 
as they marched out, under the faithful Ittai, their brother 
Philistine, and colonel, with their royal master, when he 
fled from Jerusalem to escape the malignity of Absalom, 
might well have been adopted, in after days, by the temple 
music-masters, for just such odes as this song of tender re- 
joicing in the things of God. On the other hand, “ Gittith” 
ha’ been regarded as a stringed instrument, and even as mean- 
ing, “To be played on the ‘cithara’” (a “guitar,” strung 
with wire, and played with a plectrum or quill) “brought 
from Gath by David.” In any case, “the chief musician” 
never had a more charming hymn to be warbled forth by his 
choir or played by his orchestra. , 

The date of our psalm is a mere matter of conjecture. It 
has been variously fancied a song of a Levite driven out by 
Athaliah ; a composition of the exiled King Jechoniah, when 
halted for 4 night near Hermon, on the way to Babylon; or 
of some priest carried away with Jechoniah ; or of a priest 
ordered off to Syria by one of its Greek kings,—perhaps 
Onias IIL. high-priest in B.C. 199. He is said to have been 
the coilector of the second section of the Psalter, and was 





banished to Banias, or Cesarea Philippi. But, as one critic 

justly says, “ They weary themselves in vain who try to dis- 

cover the author of this lovely psalm.” 

The sons of Korah, to whom the musical care of the psalm 

is assigned, were the descendants of the Korah who was com- 

promised, with. Dathan and Airam, in their opposition to 

Moses. Three sons of Korah escaped the catastrophe of their 
house (Num, 26: 11; Exod. 6 : 24); if they were not, rather, 
son, grandson, and great-grandson (1 Chron. 6 : 22 ff.), From 
this small remnant of the clan sprang one of the great musi- 
cal families of Israel, The Korahites were among the Levite 
choirs who, in Jehoshaphat’s reign, “stood up to praise the 
Lord with a loud voice on high” (2Chron, 20: 19). Heman, 
one of them, in the fourteenth descent from Levi, was en- 
trusted by David with the charge of both the vocal and 
instrumental service of the temple (1 Chron. 15: 16-22), in 
association with two others of their gifted race, Twelve psalms 
are connected with the name of these Korahites, and have 
been regarded by many as their composition (Psa. 42-49, 
84, 85, 87, 88); but it is a question whether they were the 
authors of these specially fine odes, or only the musicians, 
who set them to fitting strains, All the clan, however, were 
not so distinguished; for we find one branch of it acting as 
doorkeepers of the temple, though even this office was not 
without dignity (1 Chron, 9 : 19). ‘ 

The word translated “amiable,” in the first verse, might 
be rendered, perhaps more forcibly, “ What are the delights” 
(of thy tabernacles) ; for it is plural, and is repeated in the 
inscription to the Forty-fifth Psalm as a “Song of loves.” 
The name “ Lord of hosts” is found ten times in the psalms, 
but not in the earlier books of Scripture; its first use being 
in 1 Samuel 1 : 3, 11, and it does not occur in 2 Chronicles, 
Nehemiah, Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, or Ezekiel, 
and is rare in some other books. But, on the other hand, we 
find it fifty-eight times in Isaiah, seventy-two times in Jere- 
miah, forty-eight times in Zechariah, and twenty-four times 
in the short Book of Malachi. It alludes to the glory of 
Jehovah, as head of the armies of the heavens, consisting of 
the angels and all other higher beings. Thus we read in 
1 Kings 22: 19, “I saw Jehovah sitting on his throne, and 
all the host of heaven standing by him.” Psalm 103: 21 
reads, “ Bless Jehovah, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his, 
that do his pleasure;”’ and Psalm 148 : 2 says, “‘ Praise ye 
him, all his angels: praise ye him, all his hosts.” ; 

In verse 2 the word “longeth’’ means, literally, “grows 
pale;” in this case by deep anxiety of mind. “ Fainteth” 
might be rendered “ pines away,” both words embodying the 
idea of intense yearning for the delight of approaching God | 
in his house, which to the Jew was the only place where he. 
could be really near him. Even to this day, indeed, the 
race always turn their faces, in prayer, to the sacred spot 
where, of old, “his honor dwelt” (Psa. 26:8). They thought 
of him as literally “sitting between the cherubim,” and thus, 
to be far from Jerusalem was to be, in a very painful sense, 
far from God; “their exceeding joy.” By the “‘ courts of the 
Lord” are meant the precincts of the temple as a whole, in- 
cluding the open space before it, which, though, in the times 
of the first and second temples, only half as large as in the 
days of Herod’s temple, was not less than a number of acres 
in extent, the present size of what was once the temple 
enclosure measuring as many as thirty-five. i 

Trees rose then, as now, over the wide area, so that one of 
the psalmists could compare a habitual frequenter of the 
sanctuary to a tree planted in the courts of the Lord (Psa. 
92:13). Inthe East éne sees birds fly out and in, alike at 
houses and sacred buildings, Doves, for example, in some 
parts of Palestine, have their nests inside the house, in holes 
made for them in the house wall; and at Constantinople the 
flocks of pigeons which abound flutter,out and in through the 
grand marble mosks, lighting where they please, and, I fancy, 
breeding on any ledge of the great structure they may select. 
I do not, however, see how sparrows or swallows could usé 
the temple altars for breeding-places; for there were only 
two, of which the altar of incense stood in the holy place, 
while the other, the great altar of burnt-offering, was in con- 
stant requisition for sacrifices. Nor was the time of the psalm 
one of local ruin, when the temple lay desolate; for wor- 
shipers are described as dwelling in God’s house, and the 
psalmist envies those who are free to make a pilgrimage to 
Zion, to appear before God. Perhaps the expression is only 
a poetical one for the sanctuary as a whole, however. — 

The priests on duty “dwelt” in the temple, and the psalmist, 
if a priest, may have thought of the happiness of those thus 
favored; but it is said of Anr- iat she departed not from 
the temple, but served God with fastings and prayers, night 
and day (Luke 2 : 37), and hence habitual attendance on the 
public services may be all that is meant. Pilgrimages to 
holy places are the holiday trips of Orientals, and in Bible 
times were especially so. “Ye shall have a song,” says 
Isaiah, “as in the night when a holy feast is kept; and gladness 
of heart, as when one goeth with the pipe to come into the’ 
mountain of the Lord” (Isa.30: 29). It was the same in all 
ancient religions. The roads from all parts were alive with 
crowds streaming to any of the great yearly festivals of the 
various faiths. At Khan Minieh, on the Lake of Galilee, I 
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saw a great company of pilgrimson the way to Jerusalem to 
take part in the Easter ceremonies; anda merrier crowd never 
gathered. A soul like that of the psalmist, however, would 
be filled with far loftier thoughts than the wild cavalcade 
I met, 

The valley of Baca, or “ Weeping,” was, no doubt, some 
gloomy and sterile spot on the way to Jerusalem, supplying 
the psalmist with a* ready poetical image; its dreariness 
bursting out into fertility and beauty at the approach of the 
Zion pilgrims; springs breaking forth, and copious showers, 
the ideal of delight in a dry and thirsty land, filling the pools 
in it, made to catch the rain when it fell, and preserve it for 

‘the use of man and beast. Mach the same imagery, it will be 
remembered, is employed by Isaiah, in reference to the tri- 
umphal return of Israel from Babylon (Isa. 41 : 18). 

Who is meant by “our shield” and “our anointed” it is 
impossible to say. One of the priest-kings of later Jewish 
history would suit such language, but poetry is not bound by 
exactness of details in it: glowing periods, 
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DWELLERS IN AND PILGRIMS TO 
GOD’S HOUSE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 





‘The psalmist is, for some reason, shut out from the house 
of the Lord. According to the superscription, he was a 
Korahite, who, in David’s time, were “ keepers of the thres- 
holds of the tabernacle” (1 Chron. 9:19). He may have 
been a companion of David's flight before Absalom, and this 
psalm may be a memorial of these dark days of éxile. It is 
divided into three parts by ihe Selah, in verses 4 and 8. In 
each part certain men are pronounced “ blessed,” the bene- 
diction closing parts 1 and 3, and beginning part 2. These 
three benedictions mark the process of thought; the first 
being on the dwellers in, the second on the pilgrims to, the 
house of the Lord, while the third rises to the higher thought 
that they who trust in Jehovah are blessed, whether they 
dwell in or seek it. 

1. The blessedness of the dwellers in the house of the Lord 
(vs. 1-4). The yearning love of one absent from the taber- 
nacle breaks forth with pathetic abruptness in the first words. 
Away on the uplands beyond Jordan the singer gazes across 
the river, and pictures the dwelling-place of Jehovah that 
lay behind the barren hills that enviously shut him out from 
its sight. It was “amiable;” that is, both lovely and be- 
loved,—not for its external beauty, but because of the inhab- 
iting God. We are drawn to the temple when we love the 

God of the temple. The longing is strangely blended pain 
and blessedness; for, on the one hand, its intensity makes 
him faint, and seems to consume him, and, on the other, his 
whole being cries out for joy to the living God, whom he 
finds while he.longs. The desire for God implies a measure 
of possession, and in all longing some sweet drops of fruition 
are infused. No doubt, the psalmist’s faith was much more 
tied to form than ours should be; but, still, what he wanted 
Was not so much the outward sanctuary and worship as that 
which they brought him, It was the living God, rather than 
the tabernacles, for which he cried out. 

He sees the sparrows twittering on the eaves and the swal- 
lows flitting through the courts, and, with beautiful play of 
imagination, thinks them happy compared with him. “They 
house and nest there, while IT!” The saintly Rutherford, 
when silenced and exiled from his parish, canght up the sigh 
breathed so long ago by his heart’s brother, and wrote, 
© When I think of the sparrows and swallows that build their 
nests in the kirk of Anwoth, and of my dumb Sabbaths, my 
sorrowful, bleared eyes look asquint upon Christ, and pre- 
sent him as angry.” 

But pathetic as is the complaint in its original application, 
it sounds a deeper note when we hear in it, as we may, the 
éomplaint of humanity contrastivg its lot with that of the 
lower creatures, Man alone is stung with longings and needs 
which find no satisfaction here. Every creature but himself 
is perfectly proportioned to its place, and has all it desires, 
Why must he alone wander with blank misgivings, homeless, 
while sparrows and swallows have their nests and their joys? 
Because they are sparrows and swallows, and he is man, and 
therefore of more value than many sparrows. The unrest is 
the prophet of possible higher satisfaction, if only we are 
docile, and let it drive us to God. 

But the psalmist adds a little word which gives a plea and 
a pledge. “My King and my God,” sayshe. He who can 
say that, and claim God as his, may besure that he who feeds 
the ravens will not leave him to grope in vain for the way to 

his Father’s house. If we grasp God as ours, we are in that 
house, wherever we may be. But longing is uppermost in 
the psalmist’s emotions, and there is something of wistfulness 
‘and of holy envy in the first benediction pronounced on the 
happy inhabitants of the sanctuary whose praises can echo 
there, while he sits yearning faraway. But such desires have 
a blessing of their own, and hence the song glides into its 
second part. 

2. The blessedness of the pilgrims to the house (vs. 5-8). 

In these verses the character, the varying experiences, and 





the goal of the pilgrims, are beautifully set forth. For the 
character it has two great marks, The true seeker after God 
draws his strength from God. There is no need for elaborate 
preparations for the march. The road may be dangerous, but 
simple dependence on him makes it safe. With no scrip nor 
money, the pilgrim who trusts in God lacks nothing; and faith 
is blessedness, whatever betide. They who look to him for 
stréngth always get the strength for which they look; and, 
if the soul follows hard after God, his right.hand surely up- 
holds it. y 

The second characteristic is that “the ways are in their 
hearts.” They love the road, and in heart are always upon 
the march, The true pilgrim counts every hour wasted 
which is spent otherwise than in journeying. He “ cannot 
rest from travel,” like the pioneers of civilization who can- 
not bear the monotony of settled abodes. Our motto should 
be“Amplius.” The very life of a Christian is continual aspira- 
tion. ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” is the cry of the devout 
heart. Is not such a temper blessed? Ever to be forgetting J 
the things behind, and reaching forth to those before, keeps 
the heart young and buoyant, and is worth more than the 
vulgar satisfactions of earthly fruition. 

The experiences of such pilgrims contribute to their blessed- 
ness, They carry a charm which has power to make dark- 
ness light, and to turn all things into good. “The valley of 
Baca” is generally taken to mean a valley of weeping, some 
scene of sorrow such as is sure to lie in every man’s road. 
Possibly the alternative rendering is to be preferred, which 
for “ weeping” reads “ balsam trees.” 4f so, it describes the 
same kind of scene under a different image; for the treés in 
question grow in arid soil, and a dry and thirsty land is a 
familiar emblem of distress. In either case, the pilgrims 
chang@ the character of the valley. They “make it a well; ” 
that is, trials rightly borne become sources of refreshment. 

If our strength is in God, his companionship and infused 
power alter the complexion of griefs. If the waysare in our 
hearts, sorrows assume a new aspect, being regarded as means 
to the end towards which we press. Longing to grow nearer 
and liker to God makes us willing to take trials as helps. 
Fountains of blessing are thereby opened, in closer commu- 
nion, and happier experience of God’s power. Night reveals 
the innumerable glories, sparkling hidden in the sky by day. 
But that is not all; for “the rain also covereth it with bless- 
ings.” Sorrows thus borne bring larger gifts from heaven, 
just as the arid valley has all its wells filled, and flushes over 
all its grim length with springing flowers, when the rain 
comes. The angels ever come to minister to him who has 
rightly borne the temptation of the desert. ; 

The end of such pilgrimage is blessed. There is often a 
sad contrast between the gay trim of the caravan setting out 
and the worn-down remnant that struggle into the city at 
last. In all earthly pursuits there is necessarily diminishing 
strength; and in most there is increasing weariness, as illu- 
sions disappear and custom steals away excitement. Most 
men plod wearily at last, however they started. But there 
is no weariness in seeking after God, and they whose strength 
is in him need never dread its exhaustion. Rather, one de- 
gree will lead on to a greater, as each pulse of morning light 
is succeeded by a broader and brighter beam. And the end is, 
that the pilgrim arrives there whither he had long aspired 
and pressed; for on that path the goal will certainly be 
reached, and he has never said to any human soul, “Seek ye 
my face” in vain. 

Again the last verse of the strophe glides into the theme of 
the next part, and as verse 4 echoed the praises of the 
dwellers in the house, so verse 8 lets us hear their prayers, 
in which the psalmist joins. 

3. Thus we pass gently into the final part (vs. 9-12),—the 
blessedness of him who trusts in the Lord, whether dweller 
in, or pilgrim towards, his house. The psalmist begins with 
a prayer, which he then bases on two grounds, each of which 
sets forth the blessedness of trust. He calls upon God as 
“our shield,” and asks him to “behold,” since with God to 
see is to succor and save. “Thou God seest me” is either 
terror or joy. The seeking heart lies beneath his gaze as 
flowere in sunshine, while others had rather be crushed 
beneath rocks and hills than searched by that eye. 

The psalm prays for God's anointed. Probably the singer 
was with David in his exile, and his hope of restoration to 
the tabernacle depended on the king’s restoration by divine 
favor to his throne. When the king goes back, his servants 
go with him. So our entrance into God’s house, here or 
hereafter, depends on Christ’s being before us. Through his 
union with the Father we have access now; through his pres- 
ence in heaven we can enter it. 

The prayer is grounded first (v. 10) on the objective fact 
that communion with God is better than all other delights; 
and, second, on the subjective fact of the psalmist’s deliberate 
preference of the former. A moment of divine communion 
is worth years of languid, godless life. In such seasons joy is 
not filtered, but flooded into the ‘soul; and a wise man had 
rather have the lowest degree of such communion than the 
highest of any other joy. Thesinger was a doorkeeper, and 


knows what he is saying when he declares his choice to be 





of the shrine, however lowly and remote his place, than to be 
an honored guest in the tents of the godless, The lowest 
place with God is higher, the smallest share in the blessings 
of his house is more satisfying, more fitted to our need, and 
more enduring than anything that earth can give. 

The closing verses (vs. 11, 12) work themselves clear of all 
reference to outward sanctuary and bodily presence, and rise 
to sing the same truths in the tones of purely spiritual re- 
ligion. In them the psalmist anticipates the seer who “saw 
no temple therein.” They celebrate God's gifts to the soul, 
and lay down the condition of receiving them. We have, 
first, a double representation of what God is,—sun and shield, 
source yof light and life, whose coming is day, communion 
with whom makes a bright and sunny life, and source of 
safety, covered by whom we can smile at foes. Is there any 
play of fancy in the collocation, as if the great, round light 
that hangs in the sky becomes the round shield behind which 
we are secure ? ‘ 

Then comes a pair of gifts, perhaps corresponding in in- 
verse order to the former,—“ grace” answering to “shield,” 
and “glory” to “sun.” These two are given together, not 
successively, as is generally understood; for the’glory here is 
not that of heaven, but that possessed even now by the devout 
man. Grace here means spiritual endowments of all kinds. 
The psalm takes up the purely gospel standpoint that all 
goodness of character and all strength are of God. Glory is 
the resplendent light which, reflected from the divine Sun, 
illuminates the upturned faces of his lovers. The true glory 
of man is caught in communion with God, which makes our 
faces to shine as the light. Every good will be given to such. 
That covers the whole field of our need, and it can only be 
understood by those who have learned how all things work 
together for gocd. 

The conditions of receiving these gifts are two,—an up- 
right walk and a trustful heart. The latter is put second, as 
being the deep-lying cause of the former, Trust begets 
righteousness. The pilgrims will not find their wey to the 
tabernacle unless their paths are paths of righteousness, and 
purity of conduct is the first manifest condition of all blessed- 
ness from God. But how is it to be secured? The last bene- 
diction tells us. Trust is blessedness because trust brings right- 
eous walking. It brings communion. They who dwell in 
the house and they who journey towards it are alike blessed 
in their trust. If we put our trust in him, we shall have the 
joy of eontinnal abode in his presence and the joy of con- 
tinual advance tdwards closer communion, and in our ex- 
perience miy blend in harmonious and happy union the 
threefold benedictions of this sweet psalm, 


Manchester, England. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
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BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





DELIGHT AND PROFIT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” So 
sings the Laureate. But the earlier poet David utterly sur- 
passes him in intensity of expression (v. 10). 

Blessed is the man who has native Jand and home. Even 
blessed is the man who desires them. But most blessed is the 
man who longeth and fainteth for the courts of the Lord, 
those who “ring out their joy” at finding God. Certainly 
the poet speaks of the joy of public worship. It is not enough 
that men go into their closet’ and be rewarded. There isa 
thrill in numbers of sympathetic hearts. One has no fear, a 
wild joy instead, in a regiment making a charge, who would 
be paralyzed alone. Public worship on an immense scale is 
practiced in lreaveg, and feeling heightened thereby up to 
the shouting point. 

There are many desires that result not in satisfactions, But 
all desires after God are filled and satisfied. Even his taber- 
nacles are “dear to the heart” (v. 1). 

“Oh the blessednesses” of every kind and degree of them 
that dwell in thy house; my King and my God (v. 4, 5)! 
They turn the bitter Marah, place @f weeping, to an oasis 
(v. 6). They get strength upon strength (v. 7). 

He reminds God, or rather himself, of his covenant with 
him whom he took from the flock and “anointed” (v. 9). 
Baptismal covenants take its place with us. 

The rapture of ‘these closing verses, 11 and 12, is as differ- 
ent from the bitter wail of the last lesson as are the causes,— 
sin and holiness. 

The Lord is a sun, let us blossom and bear fruit; a shield, 
let us fear no enemies; he gives grace, yes, even glory, no good 
thing will be withheld. Blessed, blessed! 

University Park, Colo. 


J. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


How amiable are thy tabernacles;'O Lord of hosts! (v. 1.) 
The true child thinks that there is no place like his father’s 
house. He not merely accepts it as his home, he delights in 








rather to lie at the threshold and look inwards to the glories 





it. What pleasant thoughts cluster about the nursery there! 
Was there ever such ao family table as his? That homely . 
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kitchen was never equaled for its supply of good things. 
The very garret had better nooks and corners for hide-and- 
seck than anybody else’s. The old hall, the broad piazza, 
the lawn before it, the well with its pole and sweep, the great 
roomy barn, those apple-trees just behind the house, even the 
row of stiff poplars in front, all have péculiar attractions in 
comparison with what any other home can show, “Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” The child of 
God has this feeling about the house of God. It is his 
Father’s house. On that account he loves and admires it. 
If one does not delight in the tabernacles of God, the trouble 
is not with the tabernacles, but with him who lacks the 
home feeling there. 

My heart and my flesh ory out unto the living God (v. 2). 
Man is made for God; not only created originally in God’s 
image, but so constituted in his entire being that even in his 
lost estate he can never be at rest away from God. As the 
vine in the dungeon struggles upward toward the far distant 
light; as its little tendril creepers reach out on one side and 
the other for something to cling to in its climbing; as the 
helpless babe gropes instinctively for the food of nature at 
its mother’s breast; as the parched tongue in the delirium 
of fever longs for the cooling draught which it cannot ask 
for,—so the soul of the sinner in its darkness, its helpless- 
ness, its ignorance, and its delirium, longs and faints for that 
which only God can supply; and its heart and its flesh cry 
out unto the living God, who alone can satisfy every human 
need, “The head of every man is Christ.” None stand 
complete except in him. There is no true comfort, no 
abiding peace, no rest, or hope, or life, to any sinner, save in 
trust in Jesus as the One in whom it hath pleased the Father 
that all fulness should dwell. . 

Blessed are they that dwell in thy house (v. 4). He who 
knows what a good home is enjoys the thought of staying at 
home. He not only wants the home, but he wants time to 
dwell there. The desire and the hope of being able to stay 
at home by and by are what impel young men and old ones 
to some of their best work and hardest struggles in the 
world. They go out West, or down South, or off at sea, with 
the thought that they can earn enough in a few years, more 
or less, to enable them to come back home and live there 
without going away again. They travel day and night now, 
only that they may rest at home day and night when the 
need of this travel no longer presses them. There are few 
men in business of any kind who do not look forward to the 
time when their accrued income will justify them in staying 
at home. Blessed are they whose home is with the family 
of the redeemed, and who have the privilege of dwelling 
there. When the stay-at-home longing of the Christian 
rests on the house of God and the home of God’s people, he 
will always be found in the sanctuary, the Sufiday-school, 
and the prayer-meeting, when he doesn’t have to be any- 
where else. 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee (v. 5). There is 
a limit to every man's personal strength. He may be able 
to do a great deal, but he cannot do ev€rything. There will 
come times when he must say, “I cannot do this, much as 
T’d like to;” or, “I cannot bear this; it is'too heavy a lcad 
for me.” But there is no limit to God's strength. He can 
do everything. Blessed is the man who is so one with God 
through oneness with Christ that his strength is in God, that 
God’s strength is his strength. That man is omnipotent in 
his sphere of duty and responsibility. He can do every- 
thing and endure everything to which he is called of God. 
There are no resistless temptations to him, no insurmount- 
able difficulties in his path, no absolutely crushing*burdens 
of sorrow or trial om his heart, He can fill his place, can 
care for his loved ones, can carry on his business, can meet 
all dangers and griefs in his lot, can have safety and content- 
ment and ultimate success, whatever are his circumstances or 
his surroundings. He can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth him. 

I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness (v.10). Service is a matter of 
pleasure rather than of duty, where love prompts. A mother 
had rather sit and watch by a sick child than go out to see a 
set of tableaux, when the little one needs hercare. It would 
be harder for a true husvand to neglect his wife than to give 
up all social visiting on her account. A real friend counts 
it a privilege, not a task, to make any effort or sacrifice for 
his friend’s welfare. So, in Christ's service, the question with 
the loving disciple is not, “ Must I keep always near my Mas- 
ter?” but,“ May I?” What if he could go to the theater, 
or the circus, or the dance-room ? There are more attractive 
occupations for him, of a very different sort, if he has the 
privilege of choice. He had rather be a doorkeeper at the 
clurch on prayer-meeting night than to occupy a private 
box in a theater during some rendering of the “ legitimate 
drama.” He would find more solid comfort at the church 
than at the theater. Where his treasure is, there his heart 

-is also; and where his heart is, there he wants the rest of 
him to be. He loves to be where he ought to be; and the 
nearer his Saviour, the better. 

No good thing will he withhold from them that walk uprightly 

(v.11), God does nothing incompletely, His promises are 





all-inclusive, and their fulfilment is to the letter. His pro- 
visions for those who are in his service extend to the every 
want of body, mind, and soul. He does not wait until his 
children die before he begins to supply their needs. It is 
not for the next life alone that the treasures of his love are 
opened to those who trust themselves in his care. He gives 
now, and he will continue to give. He gives daily bread, 
he gives daily strength, he gives a blessing in one’s personal 
life, in one’s business, in one’s family, in one’s friendships. 
He gives whatever he sees is best for each of those who wait 
on him. His idea of “good things” may differ from his 
children’s; but he never makes a mistake. The things he 
gives are good, however his children may view them. He 
gives only what is good, and he gives whatever is good. If 
you are the trustful child of God, you have now, and shall 
continue to have, or you can have, if you will accept what 
God provides for you, the very best things which: God can 
give to you; and you have not, nor need you have, anything 
else. Do not ask why the things provided for you are no 
better, but thank God that they are so incomparably good. 

O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee (v. 12). 
Happy is the soldier whose commander never was, nor ever 
can be, defeated. Happy is the servant whose master never 
made a mistake, was never exacting, never forgetful, never 
unjust. Happy is the child whose parents were never lack- 
ing in love, in ability, or in wisdom, according to the child’s 
requirements. Happy is the scholar whose teacher knows 
everything, and who has the power and the readiness to help 
him to know all that he wantsto, Happy is the friend whose 
best friend never misunderstands him, never swerves in fidelity, 
or lacks in sympathy, in helpfulness, in considerate tenderness. 
Happy is he who combines in one, commander, master, parent, 
teacher, friend, and, above all, Saviour; happy is the man 
who trusts in’such a one as this, “O Lord of hosts, blessed 
is the man that trusteth in thee.” 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson sets forth the longings of the psalmist for the 
privileges of God’s house. For some reason or other, he has 
been for a while debarred from going there, and this has 
filled him with sorrow. He even envies the sparrows; for 
they ean fly to and fro in the courts of the Lord’s house, 
while he is kept far from its sacred precincts. 

Having brought out the situation of the writer, and the 
longing that he had for those privileges that had been taken 
away from him for a while, let the teacher branch off at once 
on to the subject of our church attendance, and try and make 
this lesson as helpful in this direction as possible. To do 
this we must be concrete, and not deal with the subject in a 
general and vague way. 

1. Why should we go to church? In the first place, be- 
cause God has commanded us to go. “ Not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of some is.” 
If there were no other reason than this, it would be sufficient 
for the believer. But God never gives us a command unless 
there is some good reason for it. There are blessings that we 
can get by church-going that are not to be had in any other 
way. In the first place, we have the promise of the Master, 
that, if a few are gathered in his name, he is sure to be there. 
Believers are sure to meet their Master when they are in his 
courts, This has been proved millions of times, Then, too, 
that is the place where we hear the word of the living God 
proclaimed. There are many who would never hear that 
word in any way, if they did not go to the house ef God. 
But upon that depends their eternal life; and thus, if they 
stay away, they never hear that which is of the highest im- 
portance tothem. There, too, we can best sing the praise of 
Him who is to be praised by all his creatures. “ Let all the 
people praise thee” is still the Lord’s command; and how 
can they do this unless they assemble together for his wor- 
ship? Then, in the house of God, we meet with those who 
are in sympathy with us and our hopes and fears, and this 
mutual sympathy is very helpful to us all. Sympathy is the 
strongest bond that binds human beings together, and we need 
this bond most in our highest aspirations. These are some 
of the reasons why we should go to the house of God. 

Some may, however, say, “I do not get the good that you 
speak of when I go to church.” Well, this suggests another 
question, and that is, 

2. Howshould we gotochurch? Many go in such a wrong 
spirit that they would get no good even if they went twice a 
day for forty years. Some, for example, go to show their fine 
clothes. This is only another way of cultivating the spirit 
of pride; aud God says that he resists the proud, though he 
gives grace to the humble. Others are like a girl whom I 
saw last evening in church. She came late, and sat down 
beside a friend, and from that moment on never ceased to 
whisper to her friend, and to show in this way that she did 
not come to church to hear, but to talk. The church was to 
her only a convenience which she used to meet her friend. 
Others, again, go to hear the music, which may be very fine. 
So you see there are many motives that lead people to go to 


the house of God which are not worthy, and which cause 

them to get no good at all from the services or the sermon. 

This suggests the right way in which we should go to the 

house of God. Goin a reverential spirit, and not in a gay 

and frivolous frame of mind. Go to hear the Word of God, 

and to sing his praise, and render him devout worship. Any 
who will go in this kind of a way will not goin vain, They 
will find the house of God none other to them than the gate 
of heaven. There they will find strength to bear the burdens 
of life, and grace to meet all the daily responsibilities that 
are to be discharged. The words of the psalmist, though 
they be burning words, will express the inward feelings of 
their hearts, and they will be careful not to neglect this great 
blessing. 

“ But,” says some one, “I am able to worship God in na- 
ture, and need not go to church to do that.” Yes, this is 
true; but we find that those who think that they can worship 
God in nature, and therefore do not go to the house of God, 


walk is not right. He who worships God in his temples will 
also worship him in nature; but he who does not do the 
former will not do the latter. 

8. What do the best people say about church-going? They 
all say, with one accord, that it is a great blessing. In fact, 
if you were to take a census of the really best people in the 
world, you would find that they were church-goers. Those 
who neglect this privilege are those who do not do any 
work for their Saviour, if indeed they have any Saviour. — 

Blot out church attendance, and you will blot out religion 
from the land at the same time; for the two seenr to hang 
together. At all revival times we find that there is an 
increase of church attendance, and in times of decadence the 
church attendance falls off. This is enough of itself to show 
the importance of that of which our psalm to-day speaks, 

New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How many psalms have-we learned? Who wrote the 
psalm of sorrow for sin? For what did David pray in that 
psalm? Who wrote the psalm of trust? By what name did 
David call the Lord in that psalm? We studied a song of 
praise for God’s wonderful works and his precious Word, 
What are some of the works of God’s hands which we can 
see? In what book have we his word? We have learned of 
his love and care, his wonderful gifts to us, and to-day we 
learn of the place to worship him. Where did the Jews go 
to worship God in olden times? Before the temple at Jeru- 
salem was built, there was a tabernacle, or holy tent, made 
jnst as God directed, with altars for worship, where offerings 
were made to God, and sacrifices given to him. So in this 
psalm; the place where God is worshiped is called a taber- 
nacle. We do not know who wrote this psalm,—some one 
far away from Jerusalem, perhaps driven away by enemies, 
and afraid to return even to the courts of the tabernacle. 
Perhaps it was David ; for in his strange life he had to hide 
in the wilderness, and often in a cave in the rocks, But he 
did not forget God. He played on his harp aud sang songs 
of praise and trust, and longed for God’s house, as we read in 
this psalm. Were you ever away from mother and home, 
and when you thought of them, how your throat seemed 
choking, as if your swollen heart would burst with sorrow? 
Oh! to be home-sick is to be heart-sick. 

God’s House.—How he loved it! He thought of it when 
far away; he longed to be there; he was so home-sick and 
heart-sick for the joy of being where he could join in praise 
and prayer with God’s people, that he said his soul fainted 
for longing. He sighed for wings like a dove, to fly and be 
at rest, Then he thought of the little birds that could go in 
and out as they pleased, and there build their nest and rear 
their little ones in safety and peace. Do you remember how 
Jesus taught of his Father’s love and care, as he talked of the 
sparrows, the plainest and commonest of birds? So the 
psalmist said of the sparrow flitting about, and the swal- 
low watching in her nest, so safe from harm. 

Blessed.—Have you noticed how often we find in the 
psalms the word “blessed,” which Jesus used to say so often? 
Three times we find it in this psalm, once in our golden text, 
Perhaps this song was written Jong after David's time, after 
the temp!e was built, and there were priests and singers, 
whose homes were in the chambers and courts around the 
temple. Like the birds who found shelter and safety in 
God's house, so were those whose home was there. But they 
are not the only ones so blessed. Those who Jove his name 
and his house, and rejoice to praise him, who have a church 
home and a Sunday-school home in his house, are also blessed 
ones, in having a home for the soul. Is it dwelling in a 
place to be there once in-a great while, and then go away and 
forget or care nothing for the place? Those who so love God 
that their hearts turn with love to his house, and feel that it 
is their own, may call it a dwelling-place, and claim the 
promised blessings. Do you know the little child whose 





mother gave him to the Lord, and he lived in the temple 
with the old priest? More truly blessed than Samyel, who 


worship him not at all, Their talk is good enough, but their » 
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dwelt there, was the boy who went to the temple when he 
was twelve years old, and said, “I must be about my Father's 
business.” He loved the temple, and called it “my Father's 
house.” Who? 

Strength—Not only those who love God’s house, but all 
those who trust in him for strength, are blessed; those whose 
heart always turns to him for help and wisdom, who try to 
remember the words of Jesus when he said, “ Abide in me, 
and I in you.” Those who make their soul’s dwelling-place 
in Jesus’ love will go through life as on a journey to heaven. 
Each sorrow and trial will be a help to bring nearer to the 
One who loves to lead his people, and prepare them for the 
heavenly temple, Zion above. When the Psalfnist thought 
of all this, while far away from the house of God, he said it 
would be better to spend one day in God’s house than a thou- 
sand anywhere else, and he would rather be only a door- 
keeper there than to have a dwelling-place in the tents of 
the wicked. 

“A Sun and a Shield.’—What does the sun give us? 
Would there be any life without its light and heat? Nothing 
could grow, or even live. Whatisashield? (Show picture 
and explain use.) An armor-bearer went before, to carry a 
shield, to protect his caprain or king from flying arrows or 
the lance or sword-thrusts of an enemy. So the Lord is both 
asun and a shield,—a sun to give every good thing. Can 
you think of any blessing you have which does not come 
from God? For next week's lesson try and count some of the 
good gifts you enjoy every day and hour. Do you ever think 
how constantly you are kept from harm? Every breath you 
draw, asleep or awake, every hour of peace and safety from 
the dangers you do not see or know, you owe to his watch- 
care. No shield could so protect as the sure promise that 
God will give grace and glory; and no good thing will be 
kept from those who are his own. Do you want to have your 
soul’s dwelling-place in his house and in his love? Do you 
ask every day that you may find strength in him? Look at 
the last verse, and see if you can be counted among those who 
are called blessed ? 

Louisville, Ky. 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.8., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


Tar SwaLLow Anp THE SpaRrRow.—The swallow is ex- 
actly the same bird as the swallow of England, and hardly to 
be distinguished from the barn swallow of America. The 
sparrow, too, is almost identical, though tzippor is used for 
any small bird indiscriminately. In all countries, temples 
and churches are favorite resorts and nesting-places of all 
kinds of birds, from the comparative quiet and security they 
there enjoy. Especially is this the case in the East, where it 
is sacrilege to molest any bird that roosts or nests in or about 
a mosk or church. To this day, the precincts of the mosk of 
Omar, at Jerusalem, swarm with birds of many kinds, espe- 
cially doves, sparrows, and swallows. These latter build in 
great numbers about the domes and pinnacles. The doves 
which flock in clouds about the holy places at Mecca are 
famous in Arab story. It is interesting to trace the allusions 
to the sparrow in Scripture. Two were sold in the market 
for a farthing,—a coin of considerably less value than our 
farthing, about the third of a cent. They were taken in 
snares, as we see from Proverbs 7 : 23, etc, and so were 
within the reach of the poorest. Therefore, as the cheapest 
offering he could procure, the poor outcast leper was accepted 
with this almost valueless offering in the day of his cleansing; 
for the word translated “bird” in Leviticus 14 is properly 
“sparrow.” Of the two, one was killed over running (that 
is, fresh) water. The other, after being dipped in the blood 
of its mate mingled with the water, was let go, like the scape- 
goat, prefiguring the same spiritual lesson of Christ bearing 
away our sins. 

“Tar VALLEY or Baca.”—This has been variously ren- 
dered, either as a proper name, or the valley of “ weeping” 
in the Revised Version, or of “ mulberry” or “ balsam” trees. 
But it 
seems that some particular valley, which we have not yet 
been able to identify, is intended. In this case there is a 
play on the word “ Baca,” the valley being named from the 
mulberry-trees (Baca) which grow there, and which always 
affect very dry situations; but “Baca” also means “ weep- 
ing.” 
tain, as the early rain before seed-time fills the dry pools, 
“which have held no water for months. The Talmud places 
the valley of Baca to the south of Mt. Zion, and, as the val- 
ley of Rephaim was between the Holy City and Bethlehem, 
Baca may be referred to in the account of one of David's bat- 
tles with the Philistines, where (2 Sam. 5 : 23) the mulberry- 
trees are mentioned. 

The College, Durham, England. 


The Hebrew will admit of all these interpretations. 


Passing througl: the dry valley, they make it a foun- 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“How AMIABLE ARE THY TABERNACLES,” etc.—Owing 
to the essentially religious character of the Oriental mind, 


ern civic and national life. Religion and politics, to use a 
modern phrase, being so closely identified, the place where 
the people assembled for worship of the gods became the great 
center of civil as well as of religious influence. No city was 
deemed complete without its temple; and the highest skill 
in the arts known to the people was employed in the con- 
struction and adornment of the sacred buildings. The con- 
dition of the temples might almost be taken as a certain 
index to the nation’s prosperity. When’ war was crowned 
with success the victors came in triumph, rejoicing to lay the 
first share of their spoils at the feet of their gods; the destruc- 
tion of their fanes marked the last stage in a nation’s down- 
fall. The greatest monarchs ever sought to distinguish 
themselves by adding magnificence to their people’s temples, 
and no outlay was thought extravagant which tended to this 
result. Often the metropolitan fanes rose and increased like 
the medieval cathedrals, through long centuries, objects of 
veneration and affectionate regard. Thus it was with the 
great temple of Phthah at Memphis in Egypt, or with the 
famous sanctuary of Bél at Niffer, excavated by the expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. How the soul of the 
Orient longed for the associations of its religious worship, 
may be illustrated by the conduct of the Pheenicians, the great 
navigators and mercliants of the ancient world. Distance, 
and all the vicissitudes of travel, seemed only to increase 
their devotion to the sanctuaries they had left. Wherever 
they settled and founded colonies, they at once set about 
building their temples; and these were, a3 far as possible, 
exact copies of those in their mother-country on the distant 
Syrian seaboard. The destruction of Jerusalem is, of course, 
the saddest event in history to the Jewish mind; but that 
which charges it with deepest wo is, not the fall of the city 
itself, but the utter ruin of the sacred temple. The day on 
which it was burned is observed by Jews throughout the 
whole world as a day of grief and humiliation. In the ex- 
travagance of grief, they have even represented God himself 
as leaving his throne on that day, and refusing to be com- 
forted. The Jew devoutly turns his face in prayer towards 
the spot, beloved still, where once the glory of his nation 
stood ; and the passion of his attachment is daily illustrated 
by the weeping and lamenting worshipers, who fervently kiss 
the “very stones” at the Jewish wailing-place, which formed 
part of the substructions of the temple. The Moslem turns 
in prayer towa:ds the spot hallowed for him by the associa- 
tions of centuries; and the reality of his devotion is proved 
by the thousands who, every year, dare all the dangers and 
fatigues of the long desert journey, knowing that perhaps not 
more than a third of their number will return alive, hoping 
only that they may reach the Ka‘aba at Mecca, and kiss the 
sacred stune. For millenniums, Mt. Gerizim, with its ruin- 
covered crest, where of old their temple stood, has been the 
center of the life of the Samaritan people: Now that the 
evening of their day seems fast approaching, they nestle 
together, a feeble folk and few in number, under the shadow 
of their ancient sanctuary. Yearly they celebrate their great 
feast on the. grey mountain-top, amid the remnants of the 
splendid" past,—remnants to which they cling with a passion 
of devotion which seems possible only to an Oriental heart. 
Tiberias, Palestine. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Gop's AMIABLE TABERNACLES (vs. 1-4).—What is 
meant by the gittith? (title.) Who were the sons of Ko- 
rah? (Exod. 6 : 16, 18, 21.) What were their duties? 
(1 Chron. 9 : 19-23; 25:1; 2 Chron. 20:19.) Why does 
David call God’s house a tabernacle? (Exod. 33:7.) Why 
is it plural, ‘‘tabernacles’’? (Exod. 40: 21,33.) Why is 
God called “the Lord of hosts”? (Rev. 5: 11-13.) To 
whom only is God’s house “amiable,” lovable? (Psa. 26 : 
1-8.) What are some of the reasons why men love the mere 
building? How may we increase our love for God’s house ? 
Why does David use the word “ courts” (v. 2), rather than 
“holy place,” or “most holy place”? What is the result 
when people try to be Christians without going to church? 
Why? (Matt. 18:20.) To whom is “the living God” a 
dead God? How may Christians awaken in others this 
desire for worship? How may the nearness of the birds to 
the altar have been in contrast to David’s lot? (1 Sam. 27:7; 
2 Sam. 17:22.) Where were these altars, and for what were 
they used ? (Exod. 40: 5,6.) How was God a king to David? 
What are some of the kinds of church-going that cannot be 
called “dwelling” in God’s house? 
“dwells” constantly praising God? How does this praise 
bless the man who gives it? What does “selah” mean? 

2. Gop'’s Strone TABERNACLEs (vs. 5-8).— What are some 
of the sources of weakness among men? How does the church 
of God remove each one of these? In what positive ways, 
too, is a church-goer strong? What is the figure in “ high- 
ways,” in verse 5? (John 12:12.) How may we make Zion- 


Why is one who so 





the temple has always played a most important part in East- 





to us along this highway? (Isa. 40:3-5; John 14:18.) And 
what will go to others? (Luke 10 : 31-34.) How would the 
translation “ Valley of Weeping,” or “ of balsam trees” (v.6), 
amount to the same thing? What are some of the valleys 
of Weeping in the Christian’s journey? What different 
kinds of consolation from the sanctuary cover these valleys 
with blessings? What have these valleys to do with the 
progress from strength to strength? (2 Cor. 12 : 7-10.) 
What do you think the alternative to progress in the Chris- 
tian life? Why is there no standing still? Why is the 
mere seeking and finding God in his house full assurance 
of this increase of power? (Matt. 5:6.) What was David's 
“prayer”? (v.8.) | 

3. Gop’s FrurrFut TABERNACLES (vs. 9-12).—From what 
does God shield us? (Psa, 32:7; 41: 2,3; 64:1; 121: 7.) 
What shield wins this shield? (Eph. 6: 16.) What connec- 
tion is there between God’s beholding and his shielding? 
(Prov. 15:3.) Who was God’s “anointed”? (1 Sam. 16:13.) 
What is our anointing? (1 John 2: 20,27.) Which is more 
likely to have a thousand days, the good, or the evil? (Exod. 
20:12; Prov.3:2,16.) In what ways does goodness lengthen 
days, and evil shorten them? How does verse 10. apply to 
those who try to set off a day in God’s courts against six 
days of wickedness? How is the reference to doorkeepers 
fitting for the sons of Korah? What are some of the blessed 
services which Christian doorkeepers may perform? Why is 
it “ house” of God, but “tents” of wickedness? (Heb. 11:25; 
Psa. 103: 17.) What does the sun do for the earth? What 
similar things does God -do for our souls? In what points 
does the comparison fail? What are some of the inner 
graces God gives? What are some of the outer glories? 
If God withholds from good men money and books and fame 
and power, why are they not to conclude that these are bad 
things? What are they to conclude about them? And if 
these good things befall the evil, how is the nature of these 
blessings changed? Why? In what way is trust (v. 12) at 
the bottom of all this joy and fruitfulness of worship? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What does David say of people who go often to church? 
(golden text.) 2. What do God’s house and the worship 
there do for the weak? (v.7.) 3. How? 4. For the sor- 
rowful? (v. 6.) 5. How? 6. For the man who has many 
enemies and temptations? (v.9.) .7. How? 8. For the man 
who is in need? (v. 11.) 9. How? 10. For the man whois 
unhappy ? (v.12.) 11. How? 12. How, then, can yoh best 
get others to come to church ? 

Boston, Masi. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


s 
| WE COME TO GOD’S HOUSE | 
| DELIGHT. | 


REFUGE. | 
FOR __comrorr. 
INSTRUCTION. 
BLESSING. 





} “Worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 


DWELLING IN GOD’S HOUSE. 





A RAYER. | 


RAISE, 
‘ LIFE RECEPT 
y OF RACTICE. 


GO FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH, 


IF 


EVERY ONE OF YOU APPEARETH BEFORE 
Gop IN ZIon. 


| 
Y ARE BLESSED, | 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Glorious things of thee are spoken.” 
“Great God, attend, while Zion sings.” 

“ How pleased and blest was I.” 

“ How did my heart rejoice to hear.” 

** Once more we come, God’s word to hear.” 
“ The gospel hells are ringing.” 

“ The gospel trumpet’s sounding.” @ 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Spiritual homesickness is the theme of this lesson. The 
real home of the soul is where God is. While the soul is 
away from its home, its longings are constantly after that 
home, and its thoughts are with the loving Father who is its 
life and light. 

Homesickness is a sign of man’s better nature ; and it shows 











highways of our hearts? (Psa. 119 : 97.)" What will come 


itself in the best and bravest, as well as in the weakest and 
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most dependent. It is not alone the boy or girl away at 
boarding-school, who has a constant struggle with his long- 
ings for home; the soldier in camp and battle has the same 
conflict with this feeling as the young student. Army sur- 
geons recognize homesickness as a prominent and serious 
cause of depression and exhaustion among their men. Nostal- 
gia they call it, Commanders are afraid of the controlling 
power of this sentiment unless it be held in check. The 
bands of Highland regiments are therefore forbidden to play, 
during their foreign service, the better known tunes that are 
expressive of home longings; and Swiss bands are similarly 
forbidden, while abroad, to play the more touching melodies 
which are favorites with Alpine herdsmen while driving 
home their flocks by night. 

The tenderest or the bravest soul that is away from its 
spiritual home, in earth’s school, or in active service on 
earth’s battle-fields, is sure to feel such homesickness as finds 
expression in this psalm: “ My soul longeth, yea, even faint- 
eth for the courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh ery 
out unto the living God.” “ Blessed are they that dwell in 
thy house.” “ A day in thy courts is better than a thousand.” 

Away from God we are away from home. Here we have 
no continuing city. Our citizenship isin heaven; and heaven 
is the immediate presence of God. Having a sense of this 
truth, we cannot but long for home and for God. It is not 
that we want to quit earth and its occupations; but it is that 
while here on earth we have home in our thoughts, and are 
looking forward to our return to it, when our mission here is 
accomplished. Meanwhile we find joy in the place where 
our Father's name is honored, and our Father’s children 
gather. 

. “Tt is not that I fear 
To breast the storm or wrestle with the wave, 
To swim the torrent or the blast to brave, 
To toil or suffer in this day of strife 
As he may will who gave this struggling lite— + 
But I am homesick ! 


“Tt is not that the path 
Is rough and perilous, beset with foes, 
From the first step down to its weary close, 
Strewn with the flint, the briar, and the thorn, 
That wound my limbs and leave my raiment torn, 
But I am homesick ! 


“It is not that the earth 
Has grown less bright and fajr,—that these gray hills, 
These ever-lapsing, ever-lulling rills, 
And these breeze-haunted woods, that ocean clear, 
Have now become less beautiful, less dear,— 
But I am homesick !”’ 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is because the church is God’s house, and not because of 
its form and decorations, that it is attractive to the loving 
heart of the child of God. 

The true center of interest in the house of God is the 
living God, r 

Unless a man has his source of strength in the living God, 
he cannot know the true joy-and gain of being a dweller in 
the house of God. 

God’s child has to pass through the valley of weeping; but 
that is not his abiding place. 

For every new trial God’s child can have new strength; 
and so his passage from trial to trial may be his progress 
from strength to strength. 

God’s presence is the best place in the universe. Every 
one of us can be there now by faith. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 





—_——~————— 
“MEMORIAL DAY” AND “ ROLL-CALL 
SUNDAY.” : 


The exercises of these two special days are different; 
yet there is a natura! association of the ideas, and there- 
fore both might fittingly be carried out on the same day 
in the Sunday-school, if desired. In the instances men- 
tioned here, it will be noticed that these exercises were 
toward the close of the year; butit is probable that some 
schools would prefer another season, as the spring or 
early summer, In the First Baptist Sunday-school of 
Melrose, Massachusetts, “ Roll-Call Sunday,” for several 
years, was the first one in May. Some schools might 
even wish,to include one or both of these ideas in their 
Children’s Day exercises. 

1. “ Memorial Day.”—The names of all who have 
died, in the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school of the 

,Charch of the Holy Apostles, Philadelphia, during the 
preceding year, are recorded in a “ Memorial Book,” and 
are read to the school ‘‘on the Sunday nearest All Saints’ 
Day,” the exercises of the day being a “ special memorial 
service.” This custom has continued since the founda- 
tion of the school. 


Sunday-school of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. “ When 
a member of the School dies, a brief announcemeat of the 
fact is made to the school at the time. About the first 
of October a special memorial service is held for all who 
have died during the past year. Their names are placed 
upon the blackboard. An appropriate service is ar- 
ranged, and an address, usually by the pastor, is given 
on the occasion. The exercises are not made too sad or 
solemn, like a funeral, but are brightened up by the 
glorious hopes and expectations of the Christian.” The 
superintendent, Mr. George 8. Bennett, says that they 
use on that day their ordinary school service; but the 
address of the pastor takes the place of the period of 
lesson study, or, rather, of the review service ; for as they 
have the service on review Sunday in September, they 
do not omit a lesson for it. 

‘Such a roll-call of the dead should have its effect upon 
the roll-call of the living. 

2. “ Roll-Call Sunday.”—The order of exercises pre- 
pared, last December, for the Park Place Congregational 
Sunday-school; of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, was in two 
parts, as follows: 

1, 
2. 


Instrumental voluntary By the orchestra. 
By the school, 


“Let every heart rejoice and sing.’’ 


TORE E ORO e eee ee Rete eeeee 


3. Old Testament responsive reading........... Pastor and school. 
(Psalm 122.) 
Mh OI iiss cih Ao seckh Ga gceb eddy sac Mivens Wa bcsenel ss cee: eserne By the school. 
“Soul of the Christian, be happy in God! ”’ 

5, Prayer. 

6. Response, ‘‘ Our Father in heaven.”...........By departments. 
7. New Testament responsive reading...... Asst. supt. and school. 
B. BOR Bovecrsn vsvess ocdsoontvnsensa cdocesepe cravcvene sieoovveges By the school. 

“ Brief life is here our portion.” 

9. Preparation of class records. 


- Roll-call of members and department exercises, 








11. 
12. 


By the orchestra. 
By the school, 
“Golden harps are sounding.” 

13. Tabulated returns from the departments. 


14, Responsive. 


“Is my name written there? ”’ 
. Lesson reading [for the day]....... By Miss Carpenter’s class. 
(John 21 : 1-14, 25.) 
Maa aah wtnn snes: basacsdbvaeisl ocsatbae By the Infant Department. 
“ Tm alittle sunbeam, shining all the day.”’ ‘ 


(Juvenile quartet and chorus, ) 
- Remarks. 


. Secretary’s report. 

b? MINE MEUNEN caso scndebsvabepbe dnc cgtins sn caguies closes By the school. 
“ May the grace of Christ our Saviour.” 

ido PINE rand a salsqnteeenrscedae de vedo détbeteensese geen By the pastor. 

Mr. Thomas P. Barnefield, the superintendent, says of 
this service: “ Roll-call Sunday is néw with us, but has 
been so fruitful of good results, that we shall use it, at 
least once a year, to rally the members of our school. 
Our vacation season seriously interferes with regularity 
of attendance, and many are inclined to remain away from 
the school if they have been absent a number of weeks 
for any reason. We have had a ‘ Rallying Sunday’ for 
eight or ten years, but the ‘ Roll-call’ Sunday presses 
the same idea a step farther. 

“The knowledge that their full names are to be called 
before the wholé school not only pleases, but prompts a 
desire to be present and respond. A secretary in each 
department kept the record of responses, and the returns 
of these secretaries were tabulated and read to the school 
at the close of the exercises. .Some touching responses 
were received from sick members, who could not per- 
sonally attend ; and small children, who were kept away, 
had their parents write and send notes of regret. By 
calling their names, we have recovered to the school 
a number who had concluded they had ‘graduated’ 
from it.” 





VACATION STUDIES BY CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


Methods of retaining the links between Sunday-school 
teachers and scholars during summer separations are 
now to be chosen, or devised, if sufficient preparation is 
to be made. 

Mr. Henry E. Nitchie has prepared and printed the 
blanks to be used by his Young Ladies’ Bible-class of 
the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school, Brook- 
lyn, New York, continuing his method of study by cor- 
respondence which, he says, he has “used successfully 
for several years, its value lying, not merely in the fact 
that there is thus no break in the lesson study, but also 
in the intercourse established through the correspon- 
dence which necessarily grows out of the plan, and 





which strengthens the tie between teacher and scholar; 
it opens opportunities, that might not otherwise occur, to 


~ A similar habit is established in the First Methodist ' impress needful and helpful truths; while it keeps the 






teacher informed of the whereabouts of each member of 
the class during the summer separation.” 

The nature of the blanks prepared for the eleven les- 
sons of the third quarter may be indicated, for example, 
by those for the first and last lessons, Each lesfon is on 
one side of a single sheet of note-paper, sufficient space 
being left after each question for writing the answer: 


Lesson DATE, JULY 3, 1892, 


Title, “ The Ascension of Christ,” 
Lesson, Acts 1: 1-12. 


Write in the golden text. 

Who was the author.of the Book of Acts? 

What ground have you for thinking so? 

Probable date when the book was written, and what reason 
have you for so fixing it? 

What do you know of the author of Acts, and where do you 
find the informattion regarding him? 

What is the general purpose of the book ? 

Of what does this lesson treat ? 

Where do you find other accounts of the same events? 
Where do you find the command referred to in verse 4? 
Thoughts or teachings suggested by the lesson. 

Questions regarding lesson which you desire answered, 
Dated at 


FOPR eR ee ee eee ethene 


Lesson Dats, SEPTEMBER 11, 1892. 


Title, “ Phifip and the Ethiopian.” 
Lesson, Acts 8 : 26-40. 


Write in the golden text. 
State briefly the incidents of the lesson. 

Where do you find the Scripture that so puzzled the eunuch? 
Thoughts or teachings suggested by the lesson. 

Questions regarding lesson which you desire answered, 
Dated at 


CREE Re Ie EEE EEE OEE EEEEEE OEE EETEEE HEE TEEROS OE EORORED 


Each member of the class is provided with two sets of 
the blanks, and with a sufficient number of stamped 
envelopes, addressed to the teacher. The blanks are 
filled week by week, one set being mailed to the teacher, 
who endeavors “to answer all questions promptly and 
fully, to correct any misapprehension of fact or teaching, 
and to seize any opportunity to impress the truth.” In 
every blank the scholar is invited to give her own 
thoughts on the practical use of the lesson, and to ask 
questions. This leads to a profitable correspondence 
during the summer. Occasionally the teacher has found 
that a special difficulty in a summer lesson required 
special explanation, so that an extra letter has been pre- 
pared, and mailed to the absent scholars. For example, 
in the summer of 1890, when the lessons were in the 
Gospel of Luke, one special letter of explanation was on 
the use of the word “hate” in Luke 14: 26. 

Mr. Nitchie carries his correspondence method still 
farther, and, in a limited sense, uses it the year 
round. He not only sends a “‘ New Year” letter, en- 
couraging personal devotion in each member of his 
class, but at the beginning of each week he mails to each 
scholar a hint for studying on certain lines in connec- 
tion with the next Sunday’s lesson, “ thus insuring a more 
intelligent examination of the lesson by the scholar, and 
rendering the teaching hour more interesting and in- 
structive.” Two of these hektograph-copied letters, re- 
cently used, are given herewith : 


LESSON, JANUARY 31, 
Isaiah 53 : 1-12. 

How is this prophecy fulfilled in Christ ? 

Where, and under what circumstances, is it quoted directly 
in the New Testament? | 

Also, where is indirect reference made to it in the New Tes- 
tament ? 

It may help, in your study, to divide the twelve verses into 
four parts, three verses in each part. It naturally falls into 
this division. . 

‘Lesson, MARCH’ 13. 
Ezekiel 36 : 25-38. 

In your study of this lesson, please read first Ezekiel 6 : 1-7, 
spoken before the destruction of Jerusalem; then compare 
with that Ezekiel 36 : 1-15, written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Then, for connection with the lesson, read Ezekiel 36 : 16-24, 


This correspondence method, Mr. Nitchie explains, is, 
after all, but one of the ways he would adopt for egtab- 
lishing “‘a strong bond of sympathy and confidence be- 
tween teacher and scholar,” or, in his own words: 


“ The work of the Sunday-school teacher is threefold: Bible 
instruction, involving thorough, painstaking study; the lead- 
ing of the scholars to Christ, for which taet to know just when, 
how, and what to speak is necessary; and the upbuilding of 
Christian character in those entrusted to the teacher’s care. A 
very important element entering into the successful prosecution 
of this work is the establishment of a strong bond of sympathy 





and confidence between teacher and scholar ; if this is wanting, 
much earnest work is thrown away. How shall this be estab- 
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lished? There must, of course, be a thorough consecration to the 
work, and a realization of the responsibility of it. The teacher 
must show a sincere interest in everything that concerns each 
individual member of the class, and must know them in their 
home lifeg The cordial grasp of the hand us each scholar ar- 
rives, and on leaving at the close of the school session, goes a 
long way toward reaching the heart. If any are absent, not 
many hours should elapse before the teacher knows, by a per- 
sonal call, the cause, There is much also in the promptness of 
real sympathy, either in pleasure or sorrow. 

* If, at interva)s during the year, the class is gathered at the 
teacher’s home for supper and an evening of such social enjoy- 
ment as may be suited to the ages of the members, it not only 
indicates the teacher’s remembrance of them, outside the Sunday 
hour, of their general pleasure and happiness, but it also 
strengthens the bond of acquaintance and friendship between 
the scholars, and renders more effective any concerted class 
work, 

“T have thus indicated from my own experience a few of the 
many ways by which the relations between teacher and scholar 
may be established and grow constantly stronger and closer; 
to one in thorough earnest, others will suggest themselves from 
time to time, such as invitations to participate in the pleasures 
of concert and lecture; and where, as in some of our large 
cities, the Sunday-schoo! is closed during the summer months, 
the continuance of the lessons by weekly correspondence by 
blanks especially prepared forthe purpose. The fact that these 
blanks are personally prepared, at an expenditure of labor and 
money, by the teacher, and not by the superintendent for the 
school at large, is an important elefient in establishing that 
close and intimate relationship that I have said should exist 
between teacher and scholar.” . 


° BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


A DISCIPLE OF RANKE* 


The dominant intellectual tendency of the age has a 
natural tendency to remove the writing of history out of 
the field of literary art into that of scientific research. 
It tends to subordinate the imagination and its sym- 
pathies, and the feeling for beauty of literary form, to 
exhaustiveness of research and detailed exposition. This 
standpoint was occupied especially by the late Leopold 
von Ranke. Von Ranke may be said to be the master 
to whose example and authority the younger workers in 
both England and America defer; and this tendency 
has found no more*ample illustration than in Mr, H. 
Morse Stephens’s History of the French Revolution. 

This work certainly has the merits of the Von Ranke 
school. If patient wading through the vast contem- 
porary and modern literature, careful and clear sum- 
mary of its contents, and a generally vivid narrative of 
occurrences, could make a great history, then such we 
have. We certainly have a book which no reader of that 
history can afford to ignore, and one which in places 
clears up the true course of events as Mignet, Michelet, 
Carlyle, and Quinet have not. But if the object of the 
history of a great crisis be to give the reader a vivid im- 
pression of the historic reality of its successive scenes, 
then we cannot place our author beside any of the four 
writers we have named. In his narrative the results his 
laborious researches have gathered are embarrassing by 
their number, as destroying the unity of impression. 
The narrative is constantly interrupted by biographical 
sketches of the actors, where Carlyle would have given 
a clearer impression of the men in a sentence. And 
again and again we are unable to “see the wood for 
trees,”—to get a distinct idea out of the multitude of 
details. 

The Von Ranke method, which dispenses with phi- 
losophy of history, tends to beginnings and endings as 
‘abrupt as those of a bas-relief. ‘It does not foster the 
habit of going back from the present environment to its 
causes, In this M. Taige’s volume on the Old Regime 
is rich where Mr. Mofse Stephens is poor, And as Von 
Ranke’s own work shows, with all its professed fidelity 
to fact, it by no means assures the reader against preju- 
dice in the historian. Our author is hardly behind Car- 
lyle in the extravagance of his likes and dislikes. Necker, 
Marie Antoinette, Lafayette, and Roland and his wife, 
are the especial victims of his severity. In every possi- 
ble case their acts are traced to small and unworthy mo- 
tives; and Lafayette especially is pursued with a constant 
depreciation, which must leave a bad taste in American 
mouths, On the other hand, Mirabeau is belauded be- 
yond measure; and we are invited not only to admire his 
great abilities, but even to respect his utterly worthless 
character: ‘‘ He broke every commandment in the Deca- 
logue; he was nevertheless a good as well as a great man,” 

Attention to literary style seems not necessary to the 





*A History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse Stephens, 
Balliol Coliege, Oxford. In three volumes. Vol. L, pp. xxxiv, 533; 
Vol. LL., pp. xv, 561. 83¢x5% inches. Price, $5.00, 








new type of historian. Scores of sentences would gain 
in clearness and force by a slight transPosition of. their 
clauses. Sometimes when a sentence has reached its 
proper ending, it is reduced to bathos by an appended 
clause of less dignity. And at times, especially’in Amer- 
ican matters, there are grave slips as to matters of fact. 
Again and again we are told that the National Assembly 
wasted precious time in preparing and discussing a decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man for the new Constitution, 
because there was such a declaration in the American 
Constitution. If Mr. Morse Stephens had taken the 
trouble to look at our Constitution, he would have been 
saved that blunder, But more than half his references 
to American affairs are blundering. 


Nothing is more striking, in the recent social history 
of England, than the sudden and extensive awakening 
of interest in the condition of the poor. With the aban- 
donment of the “ wage-fund theory,” which explained 
the misery of the poor as an inevitable result of natural 
law, the educated classes were roused to a sense of their 
responsibility for their fellow-citizens, on whom the 
struggle for existence bore more heavily. The new ac- 
tivity took different directions, which are described care- 
fully and fully in Mr. R. A. Woods’s English Social 
Movements, A new attitude towards organized labor 
aided the creation of a “ new trades’ unionism ” to em- 
brace the unskilled labor and the small industries of 
East London and other cities. A new type of socialism, 
under the leadership of William Morris and H. M. 
Hyndman, sought in that direction the permanent eleva- 
tion of the poor. The universities, first by settlements 
of their graduates among the poor, and then by extension 
of their instruction to the laboring classes, stretched out 
a hand to help. Then the churches began a forward 
movement, in closer adaptation of their work to the neg- 
lected poor. The administrators of charity, following 
out Chalmers’s ideas, undertook the administration of 
assistance to the needy, so as to lift them out of depend- 
ence. Lastly, there has been a complete transforma- 
tion of educational methods and machinery, through the 
school boards and the compulsory education law. Alto- 
gether, England is making “a forward movement” on 
the neglected masses of her poor which has had no 
parallel in her history, and which bids fair to lift them 
out of their isolating misery into the religious and social 
life of the nation. Mr. Woods describes the various 
features of the movement with appreciation and sym- 
pathy; but he runs counter to the testimony of many 
who have studied both countries, and to the figures of 
the United States census, when he says that “ it can no 
longer be taken for granted that working-men are better 
off in the United States than in England.” (735 
inches, pp. viii, 277. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


There is always room for biblical expositions which 
make no claim to critical scholarship, or even to novelty 
of statement, but which restate and enforce the practical 
lessons in the Old Testament and the New for the regu- 
lation of human endeavors toward the righteous life. 
Such an exposition—modest, sensible, and helpfal—is 
given in the Rev. M..C. Horine’s Practical Reflections on 
the Book of Ruth, considered as a monitor for men and 
women in the regulation of the humbler and regularly 
recurring duties of daily life, especially when surrounded 
by narrow or perplexing circumstances. Moral duty, as 
brightening and interpreting local customs and condi- 
tions, is the commentator’s theme. _ Dr. Eli Huber, in 
his introductory words, reminds readers, among other 
things, that “the Scriptures are too generally studied 
only in a fragmentary way, and in detached portions. 
To their proper understanding and due appreciation, 
the books of the Bible require to be read and considered 
as a whole and in continuity. Thus only is it possible 
to perceive their genéral drift and purpose, and to lay 
hold of the clew that leads to a right interpretation of 
the several parts.” (7}><5} inches, cloth, pp. 122. Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Publication Society. Price, 50 cents.) 


Commentaries in the form of a “catena”’ (or, chain) 
of extracts from previous writers were much more liked 
in patristic and medieval times than in our own, Of 
this class, Dr. J. G. Butler’s Bible- Work is by far the best 
in our language. It represents a very wide acquaintance 
with the exegetical and other theological literature of 
our language, and the selections are made with discretion. 
Volume IV., which covers the first two books of the 
Psalter (Psa. 1-72), has just appeared; and it will be 








study of this wonderful collection of sacred songs, whose 
aspirations have become interwoven with the religious 
lile of Christendom. From such writers as Alexander, 
Perowne, McLaren, Delitzsch, and Lange, as well as 
older Euglish authors, have been garnered a crop of 
expositions which set the text in various lights. The 
work has been somewhat facilitated by the existence of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s Treasury of the Psalter, which is rich 
in the spoils of Puritan literature, but is far too vol- 
uminous for most readers, (107 inches, pp. 486. New 
York: Butler Bible-Work Company. Price, $4.00.) 





Though the late George B. Loring’s posthumously 
published volume, A Year in Portugal, is hardly what 
he would have wished to make it had, he expected to 
leave it as a literary monument, it is an instructive and 
not unreadable set of chapters on an old country com- 
paratively seldom described by travelers. The agricul- 
tural and commercial suggestions of the late Minister to 
Portugal are the most valuable part of these pages. 
(86 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. vi, 313. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 


The existing provisions of our postal laws are such as 
to favor light literature, at the expense of that which 
is more instructive and useful. By the simple device of 
publishing novels in a series, and giving a date to each, 
they are secured classification as second-class mail mat- 
ter, and carried atacenta pound. At the same time, 
Bibles, works of history and science, and even school- 
books, are put into the third class, and have to pay eight 
times as much; The Postmaster-General has protested 
against this in his annual reports, and an effort is making 
to correct this by getting Congress to pass a law exclu- 
ding all but genuine periodicals, such as magazines, from 
the second class. , 


Several interesting new periodicals have been started 
this year in Boston, which seems to show a manifest re- 
vival of enthusiasm in the fascinating, though uncertain, 
enterprise of launching magazines or newspapers, The 
most conspicuous is Thé New World, “a quarterly re- 
view of religion, ethics, and philosophy,” which is to be 
the organ of the more “advanced” critics and thinkers’ 
in American Christendom, though not committed in any 
way to denominational or “school” propagandism. Its 
editors are Professors Everett and Toy of Harvard, Presi- 
dent Cone of Buchtel College, and the Rev. N. P. Gilman 
of The Literary Wofld; in size, typography, and cover 
it resembles The Contemporary Review; it will be issued 
quarterly at three dollars a year, and it will, it is under- 
stood, take the place of The Unitarian Review (monthly) 
and The Universalist Quarterly. Of the articles in the 
first (March) number, “The Evolution of Christianity,” 
by Lyman Abbott, declares that the idea of evolution in 
the Bible and in the Christian religion is a great stimu- 
lus; “‘ The Historie and the Ideal Christ,” by Dr. C. C. 
Everett, is entirely naturalistic in its portrayal, but 
maintains that, “through the pain and ignominy of the 
cross, Jesus passed out from the limitations of his race, 
and became the leader of the best life of the world;” 
“The Future of Liberal Religion in America,” by Pro- 
fessor J.*G. Schurman, is breezily (almost slangily) 
written, and looks for the decline of ritual and dogma, 
while souls open more and more to the influence of the 
“‘ perfect and absolute personality” of Christ; an essay 
on “The Common, the Commonplace, and the Ro- 
mahtic,” byW. R. Alger, is suggestive in its application 
of the value of raising life, by idealism, out of the plain 
and vulgar into the noble and beautiful; Abraham 
Kuenen is the subject of a laudatory criticism and biog- 
raphy by Professor Toy; and there is a hard, -unsympa- 
thetic, and strongly written arraignment, by Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Hall, of “The New Orthodoxy,” which the 
writer deems unnecessarily and almost wilfully blind to 
what he calls the inconsistencies of a method claiming to 
be in search of truth, and yet not daring to open all sub- 
jects to investigation. Other new Boston periodicals are 
Two Tales, a neatly printed weekly consisting entirely 
of new short stories by American authors of various de- 
grees of celebrity ($4.00 a year), and The Mahogany 
Tree,—short essays, criticisms, social comments, stories, 
and sketches, grouped in an anonymous form in hand- 
somely printed pages, and suggesting a combination of* 
the eighteenth-century Tatlers, etc., with the methods of 
Mr. Curtis’s Easy Chair, or of “‘ Taverner’s” column in 
The-Boston Post, in the days before that daily deemed it 
desirable to use green paper on St. Patrick’s Day. 





found helpful by.students who have been roused to the 


Finally, Poet-Lore (“ devoted to Shakespeare and Brown- 
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ing”) has moved from Philadelphia to 


‘ Boston, which city is also goon to: have 


an artistic and esthetic quarterly called 
The Knight-Errant, the edition of which 
is to be limited to five hundred copies. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday chool Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly sora shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such-a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict wth 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All udvertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 











False economy is 
people; who buy fuferior Prticles er foo: 
cheaper than pest, food obts Surely hea” ore 
entitled to the a, = Gteety, It is a fact 
- the Gall Be ’ Brand Con- 
Milk rene Sess ‘tomes food. Your grocer 
saa druggist keep it. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted. St. Louis, Mo. 16th year. 





RYN MAWR COLLEGE, PRYN MAWR, 
Pa.,'10 miles from Philadelphia. A college for 
women, "The program, stating the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year, 
will be sent on application. 


~ CHAUTAUQUA. 


Write for details of the season of 1892 to 
‘W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA Zixbane 
CHESTER, re eo hy ngte et ed 120, "92, 
Civil tiny do Architecture, Arts. 
Thorough ratory Courses. 

Col. C. E. Hyarrt, Pres, 


eTUDY LAW 


7A. T HOM AE THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Corner, Ja, Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
508 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.”: 








See 
y orga! nized 


















Refer to John Wanamaker, Pog yes “naster-General, 
and George W. Childs, Fy oi Philadelphia 
Ledger, who will testi permahency of 4 


Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of T 
Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphletto E.S. JOH NSTON’S 
Institate, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremout Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE great novelty of the season in 
riodical literature is the new story by 
iss MARY E, WILKINs—her first nov- 
el—the early chapters of which open 
this Number. The novel is entitled 
Jane Field, and will run through the 
year. So thoroughly has Miss WILKINS 
retained in this longer story the peculiar 
charm which has given her short tales 
a foremost place in the esteem of Amer- 
ican and English readers, that each 
chapter has an independent interest, as 
if it were a short story in itself, while 
at the same time it is a part of a dra- 
matic movement as relentless as that of 
Destiny in a tragedy of Aischylus. The 
novel is a story of New England life, 
and is illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
The frontispiece of the Number is a 
full-page illustration to this story. 
Lieutenant-colonel EXNER contrib- 
utes a comprehensive article on The 
German Army, fully and strikingly il- 
lustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. The 
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ice, thoroughly familiar with its organ- 
ization, training, and equipment. 

The Dakotas—North and South—is 
the subject of an important and inter- 
esting article by JULIAN RALPH. 

This Number contains the third in- 
2} stalment of W. D. Howe ..s’s new 
novel, The World of Chance. 
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HARPER’ S MAGAZINE 
. FOR MAY = -. 


author is an officer in the German serv- ' 


Subscription Price, $4 00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PustisHers, New York. 
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Those who have read Mrs, ANNE 
THACKERAY RrtTcHir’s personal 
sketches of Tennyson and Ruskin in 
the pages of this Magazine will turn 
with especial interest to her sketch of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, which is the literary feature of the 
May Number. Portraits are given of 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning, and of their 
friend Mr. Milsand ; also a picture of 
Mrs, Browning’s tomb in Florence. 

F, D, MILLET contributes the fourth 
article in the Danube Series, From the 
Black Forest to the Black Sea, illus- 
trated from drawings by Mr. MILLET 
and ALFRED PARSONS. 

The other fiction consists of a humor- 
ous short story by Mrs. RutH Mc- 
ENERY STUART, entitled Jessekiah 
Brown’s Courtship, illustrated by A. B. 
Frost; and Malouin, another of WILL- 
1AM MCLENNAN’S Canadian Habitant 
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Sketches, illustrated by C.S. REINHART. |} 
What Americans are accomplishing | Qy 
in an important field of education is |} 
shown by Miss ANNA C. BRACKETT in as 
an article on The Private School for NG 
Girls. : a 
Altogether, in its stories, poems, ; 
timely articles, illustrated and unitlus- >< 
trated, and its Editorial Departments, |) 
the Number is one of exceptional sé 
strength and interest. ny 
»< 
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A NEW BOOK BY DR. BRIGGS, 


THE BIBLE, |"ste st > 


Fountains of Di- 
vine Authority.By 
Prof, CHARLES A. 
THE CHURCH, Brieos, Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 
The su which 
THE REASON. |: Sits 
are suc 
tract wide attention, 
in view of the meet- 
ing of the General Assembiy in May, when the 
questions herein treated will again come up. The 
book is a full ex tion of the author’s views on 
ihe be points ¢ enunciated in the famous Inau Ad- 
It deals with mt Bible and the hurchi,”’ ” 
: The Reason,” ‘‘The Three Great tain 
‘“‘Are the Scriptures Inerrant?” ‘“ Higher 
+o * Biblical History,”’ and ‘The 
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as will at- 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


_ F48-745 BROADWAY, nEWw York. 


WHAT ABOUT CHILDREN'S DAY 
“FESTAL DAYS” ISSUES. 


mg +4 ee A: 5 Mi > Ques and the Rev. 

> $tee on nautical 
me the ‘Christian life. full “of ae 

a and easy music, and offering fine fo decorative 


tunit 
NP ttle ttle Pr Piigrime’ Progress. For the little 
ones. 
~—geee ates of of Ohlidhood. Brilliant decoration and 
music, 








exercise. 


over 50 copies, $3.50 per hundred; postpa 
Children’s Day Treasury, 
es, exercises, little songs, quartets, & 
nfant class well provided for. 
me} to  . ther sroavens Prices: 
copy ; $1. r dozen 
stinl Offer, Noni. 


Treasury for 16 cents, 





Spec 
2 evenest7s for’ 25 cent: 


Anthems, ‘ cents, 








vices. 


by the publisher. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant] 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 


endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools, 


ar’ Model | Sipteadaad 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun theory. The book 
“A Model Superintendent” shows how a good superintement actually did his work :—In the 
study ; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
It is a sketch of the life and work of Henry P, Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times: 
fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven. _ Price, $1.00, .For saleby booksellers, or ont postpaid, 


Bound in cloth, with.) 





Ward & Drummond, 711 Broadway, New York City. 
OF JOY AND No. 
CLADNESS “CLADNESS 


W. McDonald, Joshua Gill, ).R.Sweney, W.J. i hacnun Gaia. 


ANDG 

brand-new pleces—the 

—the m most popaler: Music edition,by sant Bee. 

Geers be 4 eae a tne wot prepaid} 1-30 Meanie 
Lib . efrea id best. F 


on E CHURCH ANE AND ‘Sunoay mois a ind Ge 
| _— me New York Observer. “ South Ele Street, Philad o 
“Tie was indeed a model superintendent, and this ves a 
book felis b bow he became such ; it exhibits his meth- 


ods,and gives, besides, the precise forms and 
which od * itself a luabl 
possess n such valuable 
volnme will be widely useful,” 





pcstpaid, by the publisher. 
From The Christian Union, New York. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-schoo! will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet appeared, or is likely to appear, on 
this topic, and the yl oroughness for which this cal)s 


would be an unspeakable biessing to every school i 
the land.” m + noua 








Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,” has already found its way into the hands ot many gal 
thousand Sunday-school workers. It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A be immensely 
book of 890 pages, bound in cloth, size 74x54 inches. Price, $1.00, 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extravagant. 


a new era in Bible-schoo! instruction.” 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHer, 1031. Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








S. S. LIBRARIES. 


WE HAVE JUST 

issued a catalogue containing the titles and a de- 
scription of over 1500 books suitable for Sunday- 
school libraries, comprising the latest and most 
popular books, as well as those that, having been 
published longer, have been accepted as especially 
pe priate fos for Sunday-school libraries. 


ranging coat 25 to 50 per cent less than publishers’ 
obey (which are given), is quoted for each book 
ud for a catalogue. 


H. B. NIMS & COMPANY, Troy, | N.Y. 
T’: ou wish to advertise anything anyw here. at any 


me write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No, 10 
Spruce St., New York. 











VERY one in nted of Information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Advert mere ”” 968 pases, price one dollar. 
Mailed, posta, postage amy on receipt of price, Contains a 
careful —" ‘ation from the A merican Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the tog rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information t rates and other matters tainin 
to the busi of advertising. Address hse 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 8t., 


| 


list of Sunday-school library 

books now ready. 
MAILED FOR 2-CE*T STAMP. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau 8t.,N.Y. 





OOKS and Commentaries on the bye 
national 8S. S. Lessons for 1892, at espe- 
eially reduced 
articulars. FUNK & WAGNALLS’ COMPANY, 
ublishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





HE BEST OF READING For YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Lorurore Ma@aZzinxEs, Wide Awake, Pansy, 
Babyland, Our Little Men and Women. An education 
in themselves. Send lic. for samplesofail four. Cata- 
logue of 2,000 books free. D. Lothrop Co., Pubs., Boston. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Qua Quarterly, 


46 cents a year; cents 
WARD & DRUMMOND, NEW ¥ 





mnt ‘CITY. 
The Sabbath Outlook ; *, Spars, monthly, de- 


Price, fifty centsa year. Send for one 2 Con ,and 
examine valuable list of premiums. read- 








EYRE & SPOTTISW OODE'S 

Thin white paper TEACHER'S BIBLES 
contains 300 pages of “ Aids.”” The Minion 
type edition, boundin } — eet, isthe 
best book at the g5°* $5, on the market. 
E.&J,.B. YOUNG & Cooper Union, N. Y. 


700, 000: periaaies st eireulation o! any 
lia, Led orid. 
ies’ Home Jour- 
ote mt SURTIO PUBLION ING Ge Philadelphia Par” 
GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


for catalogues. 








a@-Send 
| THOS. NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 





to get Sunday-school Books and 
Reward Cards FREE. For pam- 


HO 








ing-rooms. Room 100, Bible House, New: York City. 
” The latest, 


- THE NEW SONG. bri test, 


and best singing-book for the funday-ec 00 
Societies, and other religious services, Specimen pages 
free. Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 178 Sta e Bt., Chicago, LIL 


Pil 1 T & . 
EASTER Neil oe e Rise n Ch rt st ad ~~ 
MUSIC. 


other services. Price. 100 copies, #4.00. 

fFamples the six, 10 cents to choristers. 

Cong’!S, 8. & Pub ishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 

GatHeses JEWELS, No. 2. 2. (New). 
oe ete SE 











For 8un- 
day-«chools. 192 pages. Sample copy, 2% cents; 
boards. Gives perfect satis fon. THE 

W. W. Wurtney Co., Publiabers, Toledo, Obio. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the 





tdlG | telling HOW, and Albany 
Leonard Publishing Co., A) 


Visrror. containin oan 
THE JOHN CH CO., Cincipuati, O. 


exercises 
ably and intelligently, = 
characteristics, 


We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 


rates. Write for circular of 


of the above 6 cents each ; 50 conte per dozen; 
Children’s Day Treasury, No. 1. collections 
4 7 Nes. of recita- 
10 cents per 
paid. 

Ne.1. Any two Services and one 

© No. hg Any three Services and 

ffer No. 3. ” Any three Children’s Day 


Address, LORENZ & CO., Dayton, Ohio, or 


000 sold in six years. No. 8 JOY 
tod wey 4 Wo fs of No.1, Contains 160 
ito eet aoe 0 tpn 





FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


IN BLOSSOM TIME. 
An Entirely New Service. 
By E. S. LORENZ. 


This is a floral exercise, brimmin 

ety and laughter of the sprin 
opular. Dain 
exercises for the little 
very easy, and 
life'and the music of birds. 5 cents 
per dozen; 50 pomten and over, 
postpaid. "Address, 


‘W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Best Advertisement of Our 
New Sunday-School Song-Book 


Is a copy of the same te the hands of the musical 

outertees of the we - ressive Sunday-schools. 
Offer: ‘Aen gle sam le copy of our new 

book, “ Tago AND TRUE,” will sen 

any superintendent who sends us 15 cents In coin. 


Tried and True 


Is edited by the Rev. E.8. Lorenz. Has 192 pages, 266 
songs, hymns with their tunes, anthems, av mis- 
sionary and opening and clostpg exercises. Thecom- 
pietest book ever issued. as the best music and 
the largest variety ty ‘Well printed, strongly 
bound, elegant lithograph covers. Prices: 85 cents 
per copy, postpaid ; feo per dozen ; $30.00 per 100, by 
express. Address, 


LORENZ & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 6, 


“One of the Best of the Series.” 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


THE UNIVERSALLY POPULAR 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 


Contains 16 pages more than regular edition. 
Sent by mall! on receipt of 40 cents, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St. Now York. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Blossom Time,—new, with music, ete.: 
chitaren in the omnes Room for the 
Children; The Saviour’s Call,—all maby 8 Marion 
West, with music and —— . 


ide, and is certain 
nty recitations and 
folks abound. The mosic 


per hundred, all 











san 3 music by Professor 5 2 The Child | 
a M Wheelock. ‘Th 

Flew fldren's ,~ JR, ee for the 
ment. Anv of above, 5 cents each; 


r hundred. Children’s Day Concert 
Kk. 500, Reetiations = for Children’s Day 
ise. HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, , 


The most satisfying hymn-book is 


LIVING HYMNS 


Comatied by Hon. Jonmw WanaMaKER, ansist —~K 
Joun R. BWENKY. The demand for this book 
It may be had — or he mp music, at 
prices from $15 to $75 per } Music committees 
please examine. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 








1024 Arch Street, 
Phila., Pa. 


over with the 


yet fresh and unhackneyed, full of 
r copy; "50 cents 


Gospel ot gue Flowers. An attractive floral 


re 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!ly 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, One YEAT, 0........cssccccerseesenserssesneecceree $1.50 

Oneecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
. TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
D ance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

set of hers, or of scholars, 

as many copies as may be de- 

yearly club rates: 

copies (more than one) mailed 
$1.00 each. 
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ve or more copies in a package lo one addres, 

SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 

- oa only. and no names can be written or 
a on the separate papers. 

° ¢ be ordered sent tly 


The Pagers for aciub ma 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
packese to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de 


The papers fot a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly, This appties to 
yachags clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
‘arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
er. The free copies for rt e clubs cannot 

well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


kage. 
PA ddtions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools are open during only a portion of the 


, ed subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
Gees the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is malied, eoppeeten , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
Without charge. Members of kage clube do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying ony cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an ertra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

ubser' asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it bas been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other pe 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such peegne will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed laat year b. 

The paper wil! not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, uniess by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 


expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
re be made early. 
fi copies of any one issue of the 

able t 

sent 


y paper to en- 
he teachers ob a school to examine it, will be 
, Upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The | renee, home Times will be sent to'an 
qvansries embraced in the Universal Posta' 
the following rates, which include 3 

ear, shillings. 

Two or more copies, one year, éshillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo seoure the above rates for twoor Wry ee 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
¥ the subscribers, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
cakeoribers. 


of the 
nion at 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O, Box 1550. 








AFamily Affair 


Pleasure for the Parents, 
New Life for the Old Folks. 







THE GREAT 
» TEMPERANCE DRINK 


Dis @ family affair—a requisite 
of the bome, A 25 cent 


iy package makes 5 gallons of 
VY @ delicious, strengthening, 
“4 effervescent beverage. 


Don’t be deceived ff a dealer, for 
the sake of 1 profit, tells you 

sation is as good 
m is as good 
as the genuine HirEs’, 











ress ural aud the 
or package with every purchase. 
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The palate is almozt tickled 
with Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil. The stomachknows 
nothing about it—it does not 
trouble you there. You 
feel it first in the strength 
it brings; it shows in the 
color of cheek and smoothing 
out of wrinkles. 

It was a beautiful thing to 
do, to cover the odious taste 
of cod-liver oil, evade the tax 
on the stomach, and take 
health by surprise. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free, 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, South sth A 
Neu York. Mists, 132 5t venue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oll—all druggists everywhere co. 1, 


“4 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


sf are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 















which is alrolutely 
pure and soluble. 


with Starch, 
. . Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASIL: 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


_W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 
- INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, alw ready, Putupini®b 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN ¥. W N & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


r. 
to get orders for our celebra’ 
a Coffees and Baki 
r, and secure a beautif 
Gold and or Moss Rose China 
Te Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
se Toilet Set, Watch, Brass La: 


ow mp, Castor, or 
ebster's Dictionary. For particulars address 


am CREAT aMenican F400. 
1200 BICYCLES 
\ {200 
im stock. New and second- 
hand. (neh or time, 
DAA. W. GUMP 4 CO. 


DAYTON,OHIO. 
Send 


BICYCLES, GURSand TYPEWRITEGO TaeE Ie Chotanen. 


S° LUBURG'S FACTORIES 
Raby © ey Mieyele Chairs, ston, 
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Bicycles, 


fi. ng 
BFS SPS SNs North St. Philada.» Pas 





| Buffalo 
Lithia Water 


For the Babies. 


Hunter McGurre, M.D., LL.D., late Professor of 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 


“For some time I have been using Buffalo 
Lithia Water in the preparation of ARTIFICIAL 
Food FoR INFANTS. Cow's milk is the substitute 
usually resorted to when the mother is not able to 
suckle her child, and it is impossible to get a wet 
nurse. One serious objection, along with many others, 
to. cow's milk, isits ActpITY. Human milk is always 
alkaline, but cow's milk, except when the animal is 
fed entirely on grass, is almost always acid. This js 
the principal reason why the milk of cow# disagrees 
with many babies, and lime water is often added to 
this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long- 
continued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and 
last summer when I was feeding two of my own 
children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding 
lime water to prevent colic and intestinal derange- 
ment, which the food otherwise produced, I directed 
her to use No, 2 Buffalo Lithia Water in pre- 
paring the food, with immediate and continued good 
resul/’s, The water was added until the milk lost 
its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


/ 
Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles, 85, f. o. b. here, or at all druggists. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
32-Page Illustrated Pamphlet sent Free. 











The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
, are 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND, . 
and BUNKER HILL. 
& in quailty), rensonabie in 
ce. your de does not keep 
them, send us your address, and 
we will forward you our 
samples Sree. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 


DO YOUR OWN |C#"4 press.......63 


9 SSPRINTING, |Smatzereoses 


Small newspaper 

press.........944 

Gr Type-settingeasy; printed rules. Send 

2 stamps for catalogue of presses, type, 
cards, etc., MELSEY & CO., 

to factory.) MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT. 


Dew Drop 
Canned Goods 




























.W. BROWN & CO. 
aureo. 103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 





“MARTY” FRENCH RAT TRAP 


catches from ten to 
thirty rats in one 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed ty ponents of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer t have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila, Pa. 








ORGANIZED 1888, 


TREASURER, 
RICHARD J. DUNGLISON, M.D., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


surely here in Stuttgart. 


ALLcock's PLasters, and the medical 
profession throughont the world is well 
aware of their reliability and excellence. 

I shall always recommend it, not only 
to break up colds, but as useful in allay- 
ing pains in the chest and in the back. 
It is a preparation wortby of general 
confidence, 





_ ASSOCIATION OF ACTING Se ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


OF THE U. S. ARMY. 


PRESIDENT, 
A. REEVES JACKSON, M.D., 
CHICAGO, ILL 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDER. 


INCORPORATED 1889. 


W. THORNTON PAREER, &.D., 
SALEM, Mass. 


~ 


SaLem, Mass., March 23, 1891. 


When at Stuttgart, Germany, during the Winter 1881-82, I was euffering from a severe attack 
of Bronchitis, which seemed to threaten Pneumonia. I met, at the Hotel Marquardt, Commander 
Beardslee, of the United States Navy. In speaking of my sickness, he remarked : “ Doctor, you 
can cure that chest trouble of yours by using an ALLOocK’s Porous Puaster.” “That may be 
true," I answered, ** but where can I get the plaster?” “ Anywhere in the civilized world, and 
Whenever I have a cold, { always use one and find relief.” I sent to the 
drug store for the plaster, and it did all that my friend had promieed. Ever since then I have used 
it whenever suffering from a cold, and I have many times prescribed it for patients. 

The ALLoock's Paster is the best to be had, and has saved many from severe illness, and 
undoubtedly, if used promptly, will save many valuable lives. Whenever one has a severe cold 
he should put on an ALLcock's PLasTeR as soon as possible. It should be placed across the 
chest, the upper margin just below the neck ; some hot beef tea, or milk, will aid in the treatment- 

This is not a patent remedy in the objectionable sense of that term, but a standard preparation 
of value. The government supplies forthe United States Army and Indian Hospital stores contain 


we 


TH 


WORTH REPEATING. 


MY FRIEND. 


[Arthur L. Salmon, in The Academy. } 


My friend is one whom I have fancied cold 
In early days of converse, but whose hold 
Upon my heartstrings grew to links of geld. 


like the sea, with riches still unguessed, 
I cling to what is seen, and dream the rest, 
Knowing that what appears is not the best. 








THE SCREECH-OWLS OF 
MANKIND. 


{From The Weekly Amusement, an English maga- 
zine, 1764. | 

It is common to distinguish men by the 
names of animals which they are supposed 
to resemble. Thus a hero is frequently 
termed a lion, and a statesman a fox; an 
extortioner gains the appellation of a 
vulture, and a fop the title of monkey, 
There is also among the various anomalies 
of character, which a survey of the world 
exhibits, a species of beings in human 
form, which may be properly marked out 
as the screech-owls of mankind. 

These sceech-owls seem to be settled 
in‘an opinion that the great business of 
life is to complain, that they were born 
for no other purpose than to disturb the 
happiness of others, to lessen the little 
comforts, and shorten the short pleasures 
of our condition, by painful remembrances 
of the past, or melancholy prognostics of 
the future ; their only care is to crush the 
rising hope, to damp the kindling trans- 
port, and allay the golden hours of gaiety 
with the hateful dross of grief and sus- 
picion. 

To those whose weakness of spirits, or 
timidity of temper, subjects them to im- 
pressions from others, and who fre apt to 
suffer by fascination, and catch the conta- 
gion of misery, it is extremely unhappy 
to live within the compass of a screecli- 
owl’s voice; for it will often fill their ears 
in the hour of dejection, terrify them with 
apprehensions, which their own thoughts 
would never have preduced, and sadden, 
by intruded sorrows, the day which might 
have been passed in amusements, or in 
business; it will fill the heart with un- 
necessary discontents, and weaken for a 
time that love of life which is necessary to 
the vigorous prosecution of any under- 
taking. 

Though I have, like the rest of man- 
kind, many failings and weaknesses, I 
have never yet, by either friends or ene- 
mies, been charged with superstition; I 
never count the company which I enter, 
and I look at the new moon indifferently 
over either shoulder. I have, like most 
ather philosophers, often heard the cuckoo 
without money in my pocket, and have 
been somet? *es reproached as foolhardy 
for not turning down my eyes when a raven 
flew over my head. I never go home ab- 
ruptly because a snake crosses my way, 
nor have any particular dread of a cli- 
macterical year; yet I confess that, with 
all my scorn of old women and their tales, 
I cansider it as an unhappy day when I 
happen to be greeted, in the morning, by 
Suspirius the scréech-ow]. 

I have now known Suspirius fifty-eight 
years and four months, and have never 

et passed an hour with him in which he 
fe not made some attack upon my quiet. 
When we were first acquainted, his great 
topic was the misery of youth without 
riches; and, whenever we walked out 
together; he solaced me with a long 
enumeration of pleasures, which, as they 
were beyond the reach of my fortune, 
were without the verge of my desires; 
and which I should never have considered 
as the objects of a wish, had not his un- 
eceaaabte representations placed them 
in my sight. 

Another of his topics is the neglect of 
merit, with which he never fails to amuse 
every man whom he sees not eminently 
fortunate. If he meets with a young 
officer, he always informs him of gen- 
tlemenh whose personal courage is un- 
questioned, and whose military skill 
qualifies them to command armies, that 
have, notwithstanding all their merit,grown 
old with subaltern commissions, For a 
genius in the church, he is always pro- 
vided with a curacy for life. The lawyer 
he informs of many men of great parts 
and deep study, who have never had an 
opportunity to speak in the courts. And 
meeting Serenus the physician, “Ah, 
Doctor,” says he, “‘ what, a-foot still, 





when so many blockheads are rattling in 














April 28, 1802.) 








their chariots? I told you seven years 
ago that you would never meet with en- 
couragement, and I hope you will now 
take more notice, when I tell you that 
your Greek and your diligence and your 
honesty will never enable you to live like 
youder apothecary, who prescribes to his 
own shop, and laughs at the physician.” . . 

Whenever my evil stars bring us to- 
gether, he never fails to represent to me 


he folly of my pursuits, and informs me |, 


that we are much older than when we 
began our acquaintance; that the infirmi- 
pron of decrepitude are — fast upon 

; that whatever I now get I shall en- 
ley "but @ little time; that fame is to a 
man tottering on the edge of the grave 
of very little importance; and that the 
time is now at hand when if ought to look 
for no other pleasures than a good dinner 
and an easy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious 
strain, displaying present miseries, and 
foreboding more, Every syllable is loaded 
with misfortune, and death is always 
brought nearer to the view. Yet what 
always raises my resentment and indigna- 
tion, I do not perceive that his mournful 
meditations have much effect upon. him- 
self. -He talks, and has long talked, of 
calamities, without discovering, otherwise 
than by the tone of his voice, that he feels 
any of the evils which he bewails or 
threatens, but has the same habit of utter- 
ing lamentations as others. of telling sto- 
ries, and falls into expressions of condo- 
lence for past, or apprehension of future, 
mischiefs, as all men studious of their 
ease have recourse to those subjects upon 
which they can most fluently or copiously 
discourse. , 

“Thou prophet of evil,” says Homer’s 
Agamemnon, “ thou never foretellest me 

ood, but the joy, of thy heart is to pre- 
dict ” misfortunes.” Whoever is of the 
same temper, might there find the means 
of indulging his thoughts, and improving 
his vein of denunciation, and the flock of 
screech-owls might hoot together, without 
injury to the rest of the world. 








The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. 

Get” tough glass chimneys. ' 

Macbeth’s “pearl top’”’ and 
“pearl glass’ are tough 
against heat; they do not 
break, except from accident. _ 

They are also clear, trans- 
parent,not misty or milky; they 
fit and stand upright; 5 
and proportions are right to di- 
rect the draft upon the flame. . 

They cost a fittle more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. Macsrra & Co, 





: ees 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & Co., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 


000 BOOK AGENTS W 


DARKNESS‘ DAYLIGHT 


or r agers | ae SHADOWS. OF NEW YORE ba 
8 thrilling story 1, Temperance 
oe gn =a the i ba oer ee 


BELL, Introd 
ee Leer "Abbott, D.D. 
of wet an love and faith. regi | 
QVAth — 000 = Sie Woe 
pa for We Teach month. vredit nce apd capil ot 
hy te 


AGENTS SA\Eis03 BOOKS. 







































































Ml ai sell GOLD DUST WASHING POWDER. 





.N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK PHILAD LPHIA BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN CO, 
_ PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH & AND MILWAUKEE, 











Take Nothing for Granted. Bog 


If your gloves wear out at the finger 





, tips, take them back, Your guarantee 
ticket entitles you to another pair free 
of charge. We refer to the Kayser 
Patent Finger Tipped Silk Gloves. 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutivs Kaveze, 
_New York, and he will see that you get them, 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. A 





, monthly publication, containing wholesome home reed- 

ing for the scholars ; also the Intern nday-school lessons, It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
schoo) literature, and is meeting with & hearty Welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one ‘address, one cent-each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly, 16 pages, A brief jelp to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


 4aea. 


OUR COLUMBUS BOOK) Foon. 


is the MASTERPIECE of MODERN LITERA- a 9190 aes Yao mt 
Etched mh od AUTHORS. Over 700 pages. purchases better arene, Bos - 

ateb illustrations, including 350 engravings on terms to county 
wood. 32 helfograyvures, 12 colored plates. spests dlrenp) Ny Fypowriter 
It is winning golden opinions on all sides. Outat, 2 














$1.00, BIG DISCOUNTS, ACT QUICK, 





Feslest entice say eatth. Exclusive terri 
Agusta weaned Sos for a ee eta of over 250 sapere terms, freight pe id; illustrated circul 1 ees 
Shown n this the yt of Great eat Britain, France, meymene b. Son, BE 8. Sb S., FEve.. we. 





“Sacred Pict isa 
H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. AGENTS pesos chores wari ra 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial tin contains no starch, 
and is beyond question the best possible food tor 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 
your baby is not en se it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a lit:le 
hot water and it's re? The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


eg , are strengthened and nourished by the 


’Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that pF out condition. Drink hot. 
ee by all 


It can be obtained at all fags 
physicians. Send to us for 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 
“Clean fast" 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 


Try our special values. 
Men's 4 hose, 4 = 


ane dia ren's oe 


THE B OLEAN FA 


prndvery Se et y 


tor 
i- Tremont Street, ar ' 
Ti hess id # og at > 
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NFRD 
| fea The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 
Save Discomfort and Darning. 
Would you like an Illustrated Booklet free ? 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mase. 


cca avons ook res 


oe yy oriergand eaters a rect, te Bote, Miners 


for sami plesand prices, 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Importers and Dedlers in Fine Dry Gocds, 


Brondway,. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


12 
ee 


LADIES] 2) wns 


Shoes, 


SSEEGLE INN, 


2807 feet above sea. Heart of a gM al region, 
boasting 21 ke higher than Mt. W 
tou, w y 0 mere nearly as high, Always coo 
Center of a great forest reserve, Grand scenery and 
Breipeteapranicm "Wetoaaeronun sale 

tmen ‘elephone a 
malls. A Dew jon. Trout in all the z 
vrata circa 30 hours from New ¥ . Be 
ar, 


LCOMB 
































TAnville, feahee ee ey ok asctinn. 
holcest ocean berths 








Italy, Govmeny, Egypt, Turkey, America, etc, calpee tures t tor OTO. 
Everybod yhody wants It. rhe oy Sng outfit ony, $1.00, BEST e=2= (RECORD ""FIOTURR 
; days’ cr edit. Wogtrepen toe 


repaid. Liberal terms; freights free terms. Address 
YCRUM Pu ee cennaceane, F Pa. ©.P. CORY & 00,, 614: 58 Jefferson te Ohlone 








EUROPE, jeeenon 


Best ticketing facilities. 
zette.” H. Gaze & Sons, #0 Broadway, N,Y. (Est, 1844.) 
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on both sides of the.ocean. 


argument, brilliant in wit, full of varied 
Jou be 


Messenger (Ci ncinnati), 


"IMPREGNABLE: 
‘ROCK: 


only of decided optpions, but of.v 
rip 


® tributions 
authority 


he oa ont iH {is not because 
his learnt 


S very 


8 words have w 
Green Sess inquionen.” —The Advance ( 





brought against it. Perhaps Mr. 


regamling it. 
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Sutonaes terms to workers. Send for illustra- 
circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hartford. Conn., Boston, St. or Cincinnati, 





Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on “The 0 Taipeagnablé Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written ‘for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 
a special arrangement with their eminent author. 
Bible, by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 


“ The book is marked by the penation eee guetng to the ites 
ustrations, w 


Onscriptural subjects his very name carries weight; and, , Patgnetes he is a man not 
solid convictions This pregnabie 
ture’ la written upon the basis poater 
text, and authorship, and yet holding firmly ali the essentials of belief.’ a sehr pesge cect | 
“We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain bh 
have lately been made to the d 


Mr. G 
great, ut because of his broad intel ae van aes 
= a homes oeoire, . Iiejudicial qualities of mind, in connection wi Riess oP personal 
t, and.are fitted to be so hel 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of | 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have | 


better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been 
accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a representative layman 


A »ook of tas neon, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile 
n from Mr. Gladstone to his American readers. Price, $1.00, eed | 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other boo 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 
Barotto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 


lier house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish |. 


and try to clean house without Sarotio. Quick 
work can be done with Saronio. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 











MAROHALL Fix LL FIELD & CO cont Chioago. lite, 








The Dingee & Conard Co’s 


ROSES 


Are On Their Own. Roots. 


A special Introductio.i Offer. ‘To interest 

mew customers—to delight old ones—and to! 

Prove to anyone anywhere that they can grow} 
really fine Roses if only they have the growing 

kind,'we make the very specca/ , Aa of 6 choice 

ever-blooming Tea Roses ot the loveliest types, 
all for 50 cts. postpsid, We)! informed flower 
people will appreciate the special characterofthis 
offer and order before the large stock we have 
grown to meet it is exhausted. The offer can- 
not be changed, The kinds are as follows :—}| 
LUCIOLE, cherry and gold, 
MAD’ELLE MARGUERiTE FABISH, éri2-| 

tiant crimson. 

MAD'ELLE GENEVIEVE GODARD, carmine 
MADAME MARTHE DU BOURG, creamy white 
FRANCISCA KRUGER, coffer. 

DUCHESSE MARIE SALVIATI, chrome yellow. 

All postpaid for 50 cts. 

Full particulars as to their characteristics and 
their care can be found in our New Guide 
for 1892, Should you not have this work, it 
will be sent you forthe asking. It answers the 
Flower lover’s every What and How, Address 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 
Rowe Gimmes" WEST GROVE, PA. 



























AND 
PLANTS 
By Mail, postpaid 

astrated and 


JOS. H. BLACK, SON & CO. 












this P 
quickly out-doors or before fire. 


Ivory Soap. 


HOW TO WASH FLANNELS. 


Dissolve fine shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, and when 
cool enough to bear your hand in it, immerse one piece of flannel. 
rub it with soap but knead it with the hands. 
or in cold water, but make a second solution, warm and well blued, for 
urpose. Use a clothes-wringer; hand-wringing is insufficient... Dry 
If left to stand wet, flannel shrinks. 
Cut out these directions and tell the servant to follow them with 
It keeps the flannels very soft. 


_Corvaicer 1890, BY THE PRocrer & Gama.e Co. 
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Don’t 


Don’t rinse in plain water 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





NEW MACIC ; 


Peo exe Public ot private use. CATALOGUE FRE FREE. 
New Yo York; Is La a 190 La Salle Street, Obineee Chicago, ea 





its = | CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Palpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
) BAKTER CSW AN, 2H & 26S; 20 St.) Phila., Pa, 


Church, i Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Chairs. 
$.c. nee & oane 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


75 CHURCH PEWS FOR SALE 
and Dwe 
De tekd No. 26 South 24 SE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
timore, Ma. 


Walnut trimmed; as new; 350 
We makea ppoctalty of el light- 
BiUnens,£OR fon SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
ik or merino. 
for illus. 
p TALES Bal 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

















ivhed Oak, good 
Nitin ings. Address Wm. Grifith, Bec., Pittston, Pa. 
ing. Our urner has no equal. 
N. 3d iia., Pa. 


Fay Chandeliers °° Spyscnes, Meus. 
si A.J. WEDD 
Fr ASS AND BANNERS. 








Cc red by si riginal patents. 
PANELED Sirs. yaiocmeazien 
META L stores. Send for cat ne to 


a. NORTH ROP co., 
Pitteburg. Pa. 


CEILINCS 


| 






Pecks usiPO ee 


Celebrated for their O: , Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 


170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mase. _ 


CHURCH | = xstanusnes 1527. 
ORGANS Correspond imvited. 


t HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. _ 


Summ WELLS aD 

















To ikea 


For past-due 


Belanee. ‘These tous have’ 


on 
year, and the future fcc 


of the whole of P LATS 


HARVEY 


sent free to any reader of this paper, show! bao 
Sr « many prominent buyers, among 


REV. C. H. ST. JOHN, 


the evangelist. There is more build in progress 
now at Harvey than ever before in its 


PROHIBITION | 








BUY LOTS NOW 
M. M. BROWN & CO., 
142 Washington Street, 
Room 1008. ones i. 
7% 7% PREFERRED STOCK 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 
Established in 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000, 





The Domestic Sewing Machine (Co. are 
offering to the public $300,000 7 per cent 
Preferred Shares at par value of $100 
each. Applications. for stock will be 
received by the undersigned, until the 
amount offered has been subscribed. The 
right is reserved to reject any or all appli- 
cations, and to allot a smaller amount 


than subseribed for. 

Payment, 10 per cent on application, balance in 30 
days, or, if preferred, in installments of 10 per cent 
each ; the first installment to be due 30 days after al- 
lotment, and the remaining installments at intervals 
of 30 days. 


PROSPECTUS furnished on application 
te the following Trust Companies : 
ATLANTIC TRUST Co., 

39 William Street, New York City, 
THE — END oat tage che 
2020 hades Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT CO. OF 
MAKYLAND, 

7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST Co., 

47 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
HAMILTON TRUST CoO., 

191 Montague Street, eer N.Y. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 


we send free to inquirers. THE PROVIDENT 
TRUST CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 


% | NET pinet seals. Oly montages, 











tat 9 BELL FOUNDRY, 
2 weecie peace Ang omjmne 


pry nh m4 interest, Address 
rein INV nine tT oe 0, Tacoma, W asa. 


















cOP Books 


ws ARE KNOWN ’ 
D ALL AROUND bon 





Sign Patnter. 
believe the above statement? 
—Believe it! WES, and 








NJ. 


Village Nurseries, ea 


AFINE ROSE FINE ROSE FiG 


~ | world. I 


Traveler. 
KNOW it to be true, having used 
them on teeent journey around the 
aA ore carry = of.them in 
| my = use one in my at 
ee = travelers use 

wn ag 
are known everywhere. 





~~ Phe Sunday Sekool Times intends 


te admit only meer that are + rustworthy. Ghent. , however, 


pubjisher will 


one oo ready for use, with full instructions. 
copy. Six or eight letters can be copied at one time, if desired. 


indispensable. 


in the United States keep Bushnell’s 
prices. Call on your stationer, and buy one. 


MOTTO.—When writing an important letter, keep a copy for reference. 


MORE THAN’ ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE 


‘ § have already learned of the great merits of Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books, which are convenient 
to use anywhere without a press. The usual office inks copy perfectly in them. Each book sent out is 
You may have seen them. They “roll up” to make the 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED TIMES ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


letter writers in the United States need just such a copying outfit as this. 
with greater ease than any other copying books ever introduced. For all small offices, and for private or 
home use, they are far superior to a copying book and press. Travelers find them a great boon, and 
In short, every person who transacts businesy by letter should have one of these books, 
It is no trouble to use them, and every purchaser is surprised, delighted, and more than satisfied with the 


copies obtained. 
OVER ONE THOUSAND LEADING BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 
copying books regularly in stock, for sale, at manufacturers’ 
Ask for Bushnell’s copying books. If he does not keep 
: — ——— “) them, take no other ; send to me, and I will send you one or more of them, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
—Traveler, do you Satisfaction is guaranteed to every purchaser. 


These books can be handled 


No. 10.—6X10 inches, $1.00. ss Send for one of these copying books, and use it. 


No. 20.—10X12 inches, $1.30. | You 


will find it a paying investment. 


Liberal discount to the trade, and to agents everywhere. 
them 
— mLVAR BUSHNELL, Mfr.’s Agt., 106 and 108 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, ™. 





money that they lose 


an advertisement of # party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 











6 er, 














